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INTRODUCTION 


On Thursday, 30th November, 1939, to the dismay and 
horror of the civilised world, Soviet Russia brutally 
attacked her little neighbour of Finland. Socialists and 
democrats were stupefied at this outburst of savagery. 
Was not Russia the great advocate of collective security ? 
Had not its spokesmen repeatedly affirmed their single 
desire to live at peace with the world? Rusgia had no 
need of further “living room.” Controlling over one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, it boasted of immeasurable 
natural resources. Time and time again Litvinov. 
Molotov and Stalin had proclaimed that Russia did not 
covet a single yard of the territory of any other state. Ter- 
ritorial expansion was the discredited device of capitalist 
countries. Russia had no such imperialist designs. 
Socialists everywhere, however much they disagreed 
with certain aspects of Soviet activity, implicitly believed 
‘in Russia’s pacific intentions. Was it not the spokesmen 
and supporters of Russia who had been most vociferous 
in denouncing aggression? Was not Russia in the van 
of those who demanded that an end must be put to 
aggression? Had her supporters not derided the 
statesmen of Europe for their vacillation and hesitation 
in meeting the challenge of Fascism in Abyssinia, Austria, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia? Scathing references to 
“Munich,” and dark hints of an impending betrayal 
of democracy by British statesmen because of their 
unwillingness to face the challenge of Nazi Germany, 
had thrown into relief the stout-hearted firmness of 
Russia’s readiness to stand solidly against aggression. 
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Russia had incepted the proposal for a “‘ United Peace 
Front.” Her adherents had worked feverishly to create 
the United Front against Fascism. How could anyone 
suspect her of the intention of suddenly turning her 
back on all this, and of harbouring “* imperialist designs ” ? 
No. Others might wobble, but Soviet Russia would 
always be found firm against aggression. So had run 
the theme of democratic thought in the months preceding 
the outbreak of war in September, 1939. 


True, the news of the sudden conclusion of the pacts 
between Russia and the hated Nazi aggressor had come 
as a shock, Military discussions had been proceeding | 
between the Staffs of Russia, France and Great Britain, 
with a view to finding means of consolidating effective | 
resistance to Nazi aggression. It was in the middle of | 
these that Russia, without warning Britain and France, 
had concluded a bargain with the Nazi régime she so 
much detested. 

} 


Disappointment and bewilderment pervaded the minds 
of those who had looked with such implicit confidence 
upon Russia as the paragon of peace. Doubts arose as 
to the infallible rightness of Soviet policy. Disillusion- 
ment, however, was still afar off, for there is nothing 
which humanity clings to so tenaciously as its illusions. 
‘So it was with the supporters of Soviet Russia. It 
simply could not be true that Russia had been false to 
the principles she had advocated. There must be some 
explanation. Yet no escape clauses were found in the 
non-aggression pact of 23rd August, 1939, between the 
Communist and Nazi Governments. 


In the trade agreement concluded four days previously, 
Russia had agreed, in return for German machinery 
and certain manufactured goods, to supply Germany 
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with oil, timber, and minerals, commodities vital in 
helping Germany to resist the British blockade and 
generally to carry on the war. 


To myself, and no doubt to others who have tried to 
familiarise themselves with Russian affairs during recent 
years, it seemed clear that Russia had, temporarily at 
least, secured immunity from attack on Soviet territory 
by buying off the Nazi aggressors. Nor could I believe 
that it had required Ribbentrop, together with some 
thirty or more technical experts, to prepare a six-point 
non-aggressian treaty which was almost identical with 
similar treaties concluded between Germany and other 
states. As I said at the Trades Union Congress on the 
4th September, 1939: “I would like to know what the 
secret clauses of that agreement are.” I would still 
like to know, particularly as to how far the subsequent 
carving up of Poland, and possibly Soviet intentions 
towards Finland, were under consideration. 


But to the dyed-in-the-wool Communist and Soviet 
apologist, Russian action was only a clever doubie- 
crossing of Great Britain and France to thwart their 
imperialist plans. According to them, Russia was no 
more bound to Germany than she was to Germany’s 
enemies. Russia did not trust Germany nor any other 
power. She intended to look after her own interests. 
But, assuredly, she had no militarist or imperialist 
schemes to foster. To Socialists and democrats in 
general, the explanation might have appeared rather 
lame, but they were reluctant to believe that Russia 
had so far abandoned her early conceptions of inter- 
national peace and brotherhood, as to imitate the Nazi 
technique of aggression and to contemplate attacking 
her neighbours. 
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Not even the stabbing in the back of Poland when 
she was being attacked by Germany, could shake the 
faith of the believers in “‘ Soviet Democracy.” To them 
the explanation was simple. Russia was driven to this 
regrettable step in self-defence. After all, was it not 
better to have Poland partitioned rather than to have 
it overrun completely by Germany? True, there was 
a non-aggression pact in operation between Poland and 
Russia at the time. But other powers broke their 
treaties when it suited them, and so why not Russia ? 
So ran the apologia for Russia’s betrayal of Poland. 


Later had come other disturbing signs. Estonia and 
Latvia had been coerced into conceding naval, military 
and air bases to the Soviet Union, and there had been 
teports of friction in the discussions which had ensued 
between Russia and Finland. But that Russia would 
attack Finland was an atrocious suggestion. Were not 
the relations between the two countries governed by a 
pact of non-aggression concluded in 1932, by which it 
was agreed that all disputes which might arise between 
the two countries would be submitted to a mixed con- 
ciliation commission? Had not Russia pledged itself, 
equally with Finland, to settle all disputes in a spirit 
of justice and only by peaceful means? Reaffirmed in 
1934, this non-aggression pact was to remain in force 
till 1945. Certainly, the pact with Poland had been 
broken, but there the circumstances were different. No, 
Russia would most certainly not attack Finland. 


So it was, when the news came that Russia had invaded 
Finland and Soviet aeroplanes were bombing open 
towns, just as Germany did in Poland, without a declara- 
tion of war of any kind, the shock of Russia’s wanton 
action was tremendous. Comment in the Labour 
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Movement was bitter. Not all the frantic attempts of 
the Communist Party to distort the true facts of the 
situation could curb its public expression. 

A few days after the invasion had commenced, Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, speaking on behalf of the Labour Party in 
Parliament, denounced the Russian aggression. 

A meeting of the National Council of Labour was 
held on the 7th December, 1939. It is well known that 
this body acts as the co-ordinating authority on matters 
of political policy, for the whole Labour Movement. 
It is composed of representatives of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Labour Party Executive, and the Executive 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. It has been fortu- 
nate in securing the close co-operation of the Co-operative 
Movement, and two representatives of the National 
Authority of the Co-operative Movement now attend its 
sessions. 


At the meeting on the 7th December the whole situation 
was very carefully reviewed, and ultimately a declaration 
was unanimously agreed recording profound horror and 
indignation at the Soviet Government’s unprovoked 
attack, based as it was upon “ using the same methods 
as the Nazi power against which the British working 
class is united in the war now raging.” 

After repudiating the professions of the Soviet 
Government to be the “ guardian of the rights of peoples 
against their oppressors, interpreter of Socialist principles, 
and the custodian of International Peace,” and paying 
heartfelt tribute to the steadfast courage and resolution 
of the Finnish nation, the declaration called upon the 
free nations of the world to give every practicable aid 
to the Finnish nation in its struggle. 


Such a declaration coming from the most authoritative 
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body in the Labour Movement reflects no light-hearted 
conclusions. Throughout the past two decades, Labour 
organisations have been most reluctant to go any further 
than was absolutely necessary in criticism of the actions 
of Soviet Russia. The reason lies deep in the feelings 
which were aroused by the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
Then the overthrow of Tsardom opened up to Socialists 
the world over, the most wonderful vista of a free, 
democratic and Socialist Russia. 


The inveterate opponents of Russia have always 
been as ready to distort and magnify Labour criticisms, 
as the Communists have been to denounce the critics 
as “capitalist lackeys,” “traitors”? and ‘‘ enemies of 
the Soviet Union.” Neither consideration, however, 
has ever prevented spokesmen of the Labour Movement 
from taking the course which truth and duty impelled. 
Whilst always refusing to give support to those who 
wished to see the Soviet régime destroyed, they have 
been equally firm in declining to shut their eyes to the 
excesses of Russian policy and action. 


The true friends of Russia are certainly not to be 
found among the sycophants who extol everything 
Russian, and who seek to justify cruelty, terrorism and 
barbarism, not to mention wicked perversion of the truth 
and wilful lying, when committed on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. To them the only test of right and wrong is 
the identity of the doer. Whatever Russia may do is 
right. That is an article of faith unquestioned and 
unquestionable. The destruction of Chinese cities by 
the Japanese, and the bombing of Guernica in Spain by 
Germany, were atrocities which no words of the Com- 
munists could sufficiently denounce. The merciless bomb- 
ing by Russian "planes of defenceless Finnish people 
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passes without comment, or is palliated by hypocritical 
phrases, such as “ liberating the people of Finland.” 


Emphatically, no member of the Nationa! Council of 
Labour wanted to facilitate the war against Nazi Germany 
being switched over to a conflict with Communist 
Russia. However much Labour might detest the Russian 
attacks on Poland and Finland, assuredly they did not 
want war with Russia to ensue. But it was necessary 
to show without equivocation where the Labour Move- 
ment stood. The declaration made this pretty clear. 


There was no danger for Russia even in the last clause 
of the declaration. To the argument that the giving of 
effective support by all nations to Finland might lead 
to war against Russia, the answer was plain. Russia had 
the remedy in her own hands. By ceasing her 
aggression against Finland and withdrawing her troops 
across the frontier, the danger of war would at once 
have been removed. Opportunities for mediation would 
thereby have been greatly strengthened, as Finland was 
known to be ready to resume negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. - 


A few days after the meeting of the National Council 
of Labour, the Assembly of the League of Nations met 
and passed a resolution condemning Russia’s action, 
calling on members of the League to furnish to Finland 
such material and humanitarian assistance as is within 
their power. Seven countries abstained from supporting 
this resolution (Sweden, on behalf of Sweden. Denmark 
and Norway; Latvia, on behalf of the three Baltic 
states; and Bulgaria), but it was passed without dissent. 
It will be seen that the operative part of the resolution 
is in principle on all fours with that of the National 
Council of Labour. 
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Some days after this, Mr. Clem. Attlee, M.P., 
received a telegram from Mr. Aaltonen, the Secretary 
of the Social Democratic Party of Finland, and Mr. 
Vuori, the Secretary of the Finnish Trades Union 
Congress, asking that a delegation should be sent from 
Great Britain to examine the situation in Finland on 
the spot. 


This was considered at a meeting of the National 
Council of Labour on Wednesday, 10th January, 1940, 
and it was decided that three delegates should go. It 
was felt to be especially desirable that the three repre- 
sentatives should be drawn from the Labour Movement 
in its widest sense. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., of the 
Labour Party, was appointed, with John Downie, of 
the Co-operative Union, and myself, representing the 
Trades Union Congress. 


All of us had had a fair amount of experience in the 
International Movement. Noel-Baker has been con- 
tinuously in touch with foreign politics for the last twenty 
years. He was one of the earliest members of the League 
of Nations staff and he was Pariiamentary Private Secre- 
tary to Arthur Henderson when he was Foreign Secretary 
in the Labour Government. He has frequently repre- 
sented the Labour Party on the Labour and Socialist 
International, which is a sort of federation of the Socialist 
parties in the democratic countries. 


John Downie is a co-operator of over forty years’ 
experience and one of their parliamentary candidates. 
Asa member of the National Authority for the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, whom he has represented on the 
Co-operative International Alliance, which again is an 
association of the Co-operative Movements of many 
countries, he has specialised in a, knowledge of the 
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Scandinavian countries. His knowledge of the Swedish 
language proved very helpful to us. 

I, myself, have been associated with the International 
Trade Union Movement for the last fifteen years, and 
have acted as President of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions for nearly twelve years, during which 
period I have seen and learned a good deal of the 
conditions in most countries in Europe. 

I was reluctant to go because of the heavy pressure 
of work which I had on hand, added to which I was not 
physically in the best of condition. I also pointed out 
to the members of the National Council of Labour that 
I had long been a critic of the Russian Government 
and that I might not be regarded as an impartial witness. 
They, however, unanimously expressed confidence in 
my integrity and urged me to go, and I agreed subject 
to the approval of the General Council of the T.U.C. 

Not that I considered myself an authority upon Fin- 
land. J knew something of its general history, and I had 
followed with interest the development of the Socialist 
and Trade Union Movements in that country. I had 
met their representatives from time to time at the 
conferences of the International Federations of Trade 
Unions. 


I knew that the land of lakes and forests was not very 
fertile and was very sparsely populated, and I marvelled 
to myself how its population of less than four millions 
had been able to achieve so much in the way of social 
progress in the last twenty years, with such comparatively 
scanty resources. True, there were nickel mines in the 
north, but beyond these there was very little in the way 
of mineral wealth. 


Agriculture and forestry was by far the greatest source 
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of employment for the people, and there were only 
about 170,000 workers altogether employed in industry 
proper. What the precise strength of the Trade Union 
Movement was out of this number, I did not know 
exactly, but I was under the impression that it was in 
the region of 100,000. 


I knew that for centuries Finland was attached to 
Sweden, and that there had been a constant struggle 
going on between Sweden and Russia up till about one 
hundred and fifty years ago for the possession of Finland. 
Throughout the whole of this period the Finnish people 
had never lost their fierce spirit of independence, and 
even after Russia had conquered the country, Finland 
retained a very large measure of autonomy, having her 
own Parliament and administrative machinery for nearly 
a hundred years. 


After the Russian Revolution in 1917, Finland had 
taken the opportunity of declaring her independence. 
Differences had arisen as to the extent to which a con- 
nection with Russia should be maintained. This had 
eventually led to the civil war. Great bitterness had 
naturally resulted and from time to time this flared up 
until in the midst of the world trade slump it looked 
as though Finland might go Fascist. I had, indeed, at 
the Trades Union Congress erroneously included Finland 
when enumerating the states where either partial or 
complete dictatorship had been established in Europe at 
various times in the post-war period. 


Subsequent experience had shown that despite internal 
disturbances Finland had held steadfastly to her demo- 
cratic constitution, and that the reign of parliamentary 
government had never been seriously threatened. The 
Sccial Democratic Party had throughout remained the 
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largest party in Parliament, and had many remarkable 
achievements in social reform to its credit. 


That was why I felt there could be little support for 
the so-called People’s Government, headed by Otto W. 
Kuusinen, which the Russians had established at Terijoki, 
just over the Russian border. Kuusinen, I knew, had 
been out of Finland for practically twenty years, and was 
one of the secretaries of the Communist International. 
It was he who was a signatory, with Zinoviev, to the 
alleged ‘‘ Red Letter,”” which had been used to defeat 
the Labour Party in the British General Election of 1924. 


Most of the things which Kuusinen had promised the 
Finnish people were already in operation in Finland. 
They could scarcely have had much effect in inducing 
the Finns to throw over their democratic system of 
government in exchange for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

I knew from conversations which I had had with the 
Finnish Trade Union delegates, at our international 
conferences from time to time, that they were much 
better informed as to what was taking place in Russia 
than were the workers of most countries. The legends 
of the high standard of life enjoyed by the Russian 
workers found no acceptance by the Finns, who knew 
pretty well what the real facts were. 


As for the story that Finland was owned by foreign 
capitalists, I knew this to be the veriest bunkum, as the 
published figures show that the extent of foreign holding 
of capital in Finland is very small. Indeed, the Finnish 
Government and the municipalities had themselves gone 
a considerable distance along the path towards Socialism, 
and had very substantial holdings in estates and industrial 
and commercial enterprises. Railways were state owned. 
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The Bank of Finland was a state bank, and the great 
power station at Imatra was also owned by the state. 

Altogether, it seemed to me that Finland was travelling 
pretty well along the democratic road to social progress, 
and I felt all the more concerned that she should have 
been attacked by Russia in such a ruthless fashion. 
Anyhow, now I was going to see the situation at close 
quarters for myself. 


So it was that on the evening of the 17th January 
I found myself in the train with my colleague, Noel- 
Baker, and Bell, who acted as Secretary to our delegation, 
speeding towards Scotland. 

We had had considerable difficulty in deciding on 
our final arrangements, but had ultimately come to the 
conclusion that it would be better to travel by aeroplane 
to Norway and cross by that route. The service was 
somewhat uncertain owing to war conditions, but we 
were obliged to take the risk of delays. 

The press were most importunate in wanting par- 
ticulars of our movements, but as we saw no reason 
why we should increase the hazards of the journey, we 
put them off as best we could. 

We had provided ourselves with warm clothing, as 
we had been warned that this was absolutely essential 
because of the weather in Finland. Stories had appeared 
in the press of soldiers being frozen to death at their 
posts, and the newspapers were recording eighty-five 
degrees of frost in Estonia and Finland. They were 
going through the coldest weather they have experienced 
for the last thirty-five years. I bought a couple of sets 
of heavy underwear, a warm pullover with a polo collar 
coming up high in the neck, strong and warm gauntlet 
gloves, heavy stockings which would go high up the 
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legs, and a pair of rubber overshoes which pulled up 
over the trousers. 


Thetrain ran late into Perth next morning, and instead 
of being called at 5 a.m. we were allowed to sleep until 
nearly 6 o’clock. It was a bitterly cold morning, but 
not so cold, so the cheery-faced porter told us, as it 
had been the day before. He had come on a bicycle 
several miles distant, and said he got up every morning 
round about 4 o’clock. He was able to take life far 
more philosophically than . was, muffled up although 
I might be. 


Downie had now arrived to meet us, and after a 
hurried breakfast we obtained a taxicab and departed 
for the aerodome. The country looked grey and cheerless 
and there was some mist in the offing. We had scarcely 
arrived when we were told by the officials that it had 
been decided that the plane could not get away because 
of bad weather. This was a real disappointment to us, 
but after we had conversed with the pilot it became 
quite plain that it would have been foolish to have 
ventured on a departure. We had to make the best of 
it and stayed in Perth overnight. 


The next day we were told that the prospects for 
flying were better, but after we had been at the aerodrome 
half an hour, news came through that the weather on 
the Continent was very bad indeed and it would be 
impossible to land. As the prospects for the next day 
were no better, we eventually decided to return to 
London and take a plane from Shoreham. This time 
we were successful in getting away, and the Diary which 
follows records my experiences from thence onwards. 

In accordance with my usual practice when abroad, 
I took with me a supply of note-books one of which 
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was always in my pocket. - In this I recorded. ncidents 
as they occurred. Later in the day, usually in the 
evening, I devoted a considerable time to writing down 
in a second note-book in shorthand, as extensive a descrip- 
tion as possible of the proceedings on that day, based 
upon the notes taken from the first note-book. Now 
and again the process, like the keeping of all diaries, 
became very tiresome, particularly when I was fatigued 
and the hour was late. I forced myself to keep up to 

date, however, as long experience has taught me that 

once a diary falls behind it is nearly impossible to record 
faithfully and fully all one would wish. 


As many of the conversations I had with prominent 
personalities were of a highly confidential nature, natur- 
ally I have omitted these from the present book, but I 
have tried to give as faithful an impression as possible of 
my experiences. I have suppressed military information, 
and occasionally the names of localities, where I thought 
this would involve any danger to Finland. I have edited | 
the original notes to a minimum extent, and the few 
additions inserted have been for purposes of clarity. 


I hope the reader will recall that what follows is a 
diary, giving experiences as they unfolded themselves to 
me. It is not intended to be a report. An official 
report will be issued by the National Council of Labour 
on behalf of the whole delegation. Here all that is 
intended is to show the impressions made on the mind 
of one member of the party as the events occurred. I 
should mention that place names in Finland are given 
in both Finnish and Swedish, and I have followed this 
| practice in the Diary, the Finnish name coming first. 
| 


SUNDAY, 21st JANUARY, 1940. 


Ws reached Shoreham at 9.30a.m. Downie and Noel- 
Baker were just arriving when our car drove up to the 
aerodrome. Customs formalities had to be gone 
through and subsequently we caught an air liner which 
departed for Copenhagenat10.15a.m. She wasacommo- 
dious thirty-seater and very well fitted. _ We were warmly 
wrapped up in blankets, but soon the heat in the plane be- 
came extremely oppressive. First my overcoat was thrown 
off, then, the blankets followed, but it was still too warm. 


Everyone was dozing, including myself, until I 
awakened at 11.45 to find the liner pitching in a snow- 
storm. We couldn’t see anything as the windows of 
neutral ’planes are totally obscured nowadays, but the 
pilot told us later that he had a head wind and snow- 
storm combined. None the less, we reached Amsterdam 
at 12.10 noon. I do not know at what height we had 
been flying as the altimeter was faulty. Downie remarked 
jocularly, “ We are still 600 feet up according to that 
meter,” although at that moment the "plane was slipping 
about on the ground, probably due to the ice or snow. 


When we alighted we found the aerodrome covered 
with snow, and a motor coach waiting to carry us across 
to the restaurant. We had twenty minutes’ delay here 
whilst the pilots hastily stuffed some food down their 
throats. There were plenty of people about, and a 
number of young Dutch airmen in grey uniforms were 
playing a game like billiards on a table with no pockets. 
The temperature was not so low as I expected, but soon 
after returning to the aeroplane I found the air much 
colder than it had been formerly. We were moving up 
north, of course, and that may have accounted for it. 
My feet were getting cold, despite my having on heavy 
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golfing socks and, in addition to my boots, a warm pair 
of snow shoes. I learned afterwards that the heating 
system had ceased to function, nor would the motors 
heat up properly. 

We had put our watches on twenty minutes at Amster- 
dam, and on approaching Copenhagen after a very 
bumpy passage, during which Noel-Baker was having a 
bad time, I saw the stewardess put on the clocks until 
we were three-quarters of an hour ahead of London. 

I was wondering how we would withstand the cold 
here, but as we had only a short walk from the aeroplane 
to the hall where our baggage was examined, it was not 
easy to judge. 

We decided to go on to Stockholm by train, if this 
was possible. As we could not find out anything definite 
at the airport, one of the officials, who spoke English, 
volunteered to go with us into the town, so that we 
could make enquiries from the travel bureau from which 
he had been trying to secure information by telephone. 

We set off in a motor-bus through well-lit streets, the 
road surface having been cleared of snow, and soon 
reached the railway station. Now we found the wind 
very cutting and cold, but everyone said it was much 
warmer than yesterday, when the temperature fell to 
80 degrees of frost Fahrenheit. We had a substantial 
meal and then caught the train on which sleepers had 
been hurriedly reserved for us. We found the berths 
comfortable but not quite up to the standard of the 
L.M.S., on which we had travelled from Perth, either 
for lighting or convenience. 

Soon after leaving, our coach was run on to the ferry- 
steamer on which we had to cross over The Sound to 
Malmo. We all got out to look at the ice on the river, 
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which was very thick in places. One steamer had been 
jammed in for eight hours and was still unable to extricate 
herself, because the ice-breaker could not get near her. 
We all put on our heavy clothing and Balaclava helmets 
and went on deck. There was really no need for it as, 
although the wind was piercing, the air was not much 
colder than it would be in England in similar circum- 
stances. The steamer carried passengers other than 
those who were proceeding by train, and there was a 
good restaurant on board. 


The ice lay in patches somewhere about a dozen feet 
across in all sorts of shapes. The steamer made easy 
work of it and soon cut a channel through, guided by 
the red and green lights which we saw swinging out at 
us. There was a lighthouse beyond, shooting out its 
rays through the darkness, and as the crossing was to 
take approximately one hour and forty minutes I returned 
to the train. 


I was surprised to find the compartments warm, and 
I couldn’t quite understand how they conserved the 
heat as there was no engine attached to the train on the 
ferry, but I could hear the steam hissing as though it 
was being fed from somewhere. I gave up the mystery 
as I was feeling somewhat jaded after a fairly long day’s 
travel and soon turned into my cosy berth. I discovered, 
incidentally, on using the small lavatory basin, that only 
cold water was available, and neither towel nor soap. 
Fortunately, I had foreseen this possibility and had 
provided both. I found later in the evening that I had 
done the State Railway Administration an injustice, as 
the guard came along with towels just as we entered 
Sweden. I was in bed at that time and the Customs and 
Passport officers were very considerate. 
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MONDAY, 22np JANUARY, 1940. 


THE atmosphere in the train was very warm during the 
night and I slept badly, awakening about 8 a.m. and 
feeling not a little jaded. At 9 o’clock Swedish time, 
which is approximately three-quarters of an hour ahead 
of London, we reached Stockholm. The snow was 
falling in light flakes and the overhead electric wires on 
the railways were covered in places. I was rather sur- 
prised to find the railway porters and other people clad 
in much the same clothing as our people at home, despite 
the cold. A few had fur caps, but practically no one had 
ear-flaps and really heavy overcoats. Of course, their 
underclothing may have been heavy. Some didn’t wear 
gloves, andone chap who was clearing away the snow, 
using a sort of inverted notice board for a scoop, hadn’t 
even an overcoat. No doubt the work kept them warm. 


We hired a taxi, a policeman handing out a tally to the 
driver, evidently as some part of a system by which the 
drivers were engaged in rotation. Then we drove into 
the town, passing on the journey many handsome build- 
ings, notable among which was the Central Co-operative 
Stores. This is called the P.U.B., the Society having 
retained the name of a former owner of the store, Paul U, 
Bergstréms. I wondered what sort of complications would 
ensue if our co-operative stores were called ‘“ pubs ”!! 


We passed along the Kungsgatan (King’s Street), a 
wide thoroughfare, and engaged rooms at an hotel quite 
near a handsome five-storied, brick building, adorned 
with two tall towers, which I discovered was the 
Eskilstuna Smide. 
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We had done our best to wash and shave in cold 
water on the train, but we all felt the need for another 
clean up, and a hasty bath was very welcome. After 
this we discussed our programme for the day. We then 
telephoned to the Trade Union headquarters informing 
the officials of our arrival. We found to our disappoint- 
ment that the Danish and the Norwegian Labour leaders, 
with whom we had arranged by cable to have a con- 
ference, had returned home. They had waited for us 
two days, so we couldn’t complain. We arranged a 
meeting with the Swedish Labour bodies for the after- 
noon at 3 p.m., at the headquarters of the Trades Union 
Congress, and at twelve o’clock visited the British Lega- 
tion. It was pleasantly situated in a quiet district, the 
nearest landmark being the English church in the Strand 
Vagen, a boulevard which skirts the water’s edge. 


As we drove along we came across several steamers 
seemingly wedged firmly in the ice, and I wondered 
how they would ever get out again. Snow was falling 
steadily,.and when we alighted we soon bore the appear- 
ance of snow-men. I couldn’t really say that the cold 
was very severe, but as I hadn’t seen the thermometer, 
it was difficult to tell, as we were all warmly clad. 


We had a chat with Mr. Mallet, the new Minister, 
who had only been in Stockholm a few days, and who 
was feeling a bit glum as his baggage had not arrived | 
from England from which it had been sent on several 
days ahead of him. It was purely a courtesy call and 
we only stayed a short while. 


Soon afterwards we had a chat with some newspaper 
men, one of whom asserted that the Communist Move- 
ment was formerly very strong in the north of Sweden, 
particularly amongst the miners. The view of all of 
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them was that Russia’s invasion of Finland had killed 
the Communist Party in Sweden. It was said that many 
leading Communists had resigned their connection with 
it. 

We inquired as to the attitude of Sweden towards 
the struggle in Finland, and we were told there were 
three different sets of public opinion. The first was 
that Sweden should remain passive and hope for the 
best. The second was in favour of Sweden’s giving the 
maximum of assistance possible in materials and finance. 
In short, to do everything practicable without actually 
going to war against Russia. The third section was in 
favour of active intervention, even to the extent of war. 
One of the leading newspapers had conducted a ballot 
of its readers on these three courses. The largest 
body of opinion was in the. category which favoured 
the fullest help short of war, and polled approximately 
48 per cent. of the total vote. The active interventionist 
policy secured 39 per cent., a surprisingly high total 
in the view of our informants. The “do nothing ” 
section was at the bottom of the poll. 


As time was passing, we thanked our press friends 
for their information and then made for a restaurant, 
rapidly devoured some food, and aftcrwards proceeded 
to the office of the Swedish T.U.C. Here we met 
representatives of the Trade Unions, Socialist Party and 
the Co-operative Movement. 


We gathered in a pleasantly furnished, well-lighted 
toom, the delegates sitting at small desks made of light 
oak, which, like all the rest of the woodwork, were 
excellent specimens of the woodworkers’ art. The walls 
were tastefully decorated, several paintings depicting 
Swedish labour in agriculture, forestry, steel-frame 
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building, etc. Needless to say, the temperatute approxi- 
mated to a Turkish bath, but years of travelling on the » 
Continent have somewhat inured me to this. 


After a few preliminary remarks from Lindberg, the 
Secretary of the Swedish Trade Unions, I led off, briefly 
describing the status of the National Council of Labour 
and how we came to be appointed, and explaining why 
we had been delayed. Then I turned to the Finnish 
situation and asked for their views on this and what 
would be the position of the Labour Movement assuming 
that the Russian forces occupied Finland. 


My colleagues Noel-Baker and Downie supplemented 
my general introduction, and other speeches followed 
in which the Swedes fully explained their point of view. 
Whilst they were doing so, as I could not understand 
Swedish and had to wait for the interpretation, I spent 
the time measuring up distances on the map. A glance 
at the geographical: position of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark explains a good deal. 


How natural it is that every country views things 
primarily from its own immediate standpoint. The 
U.S.A. remains aloof from the conflagration in Europe, 
no doubt mainly because of the vast ocean between her 
and the seat of danger. But it is not many years since 
we in Great Britain, too, had a feeling of remoteness 
from countries like Sweden. Before the war of 1914-18, 
foreigners used to think we were insular. They were 
right, too. We didn’t want to be mixed up too much 
with the quarrels of the Continent. Even now the 
British mind does not think of European problems in 
quite the same way as do other nations whose frontiers 
rub against those of unfriendly neighbours. 


It is easy for people to express impatience as to why 
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the Scandinavian countries should not actively go to the 
rescue of Finland, but the map explains much. It is 
cettain that Denmark could not offer any effective 
resistance to Germany, whilst Norway’s defences are 
said to be very weak. Sweden is the best prepared of 
all, but her whole southern coast is very vulnerable to 
attack by sea and air. . Stockholm is within forty-five 
minutes’ range of a fast bomber setting out from Tallinn, 
the base in Estonia from which Russia is conducting 
air Operations against Southern Finland. If Russia 
conquers the Finns, Sweden’s dangers will be enormously 
increased. Hanko (Hangé) is only forty minutes away 
from the Swedish coast, whilst from the Aaland Islands 
Stockholm could be bombed within twenty minutes. 
The Swedish coastline generally could be reached very 
easily from the western ports of Finland, and it is along 
the Gulf of Bothnia, facing Finland, that the principal 
Swedish industrial towns lie. Turku (Abo) is only 
one hundred and twenty miles away and Vaasa (Vasa) 
about sixty-two, so that a fast aeroplane could reach 
these places in anything from twelve and a half to twenty- 
four minutes. 


The danger to the Swedish southern towns from 
Germany is equally great. A bomber starting out from 
Sassnitz could be dropping its terrible load within 
twelve minutes, whilst if Denmark was over-run by 
Germany, even Oslo, in Norway, could be attacked by 
air within twelve minutes. 


There is no possibility of these countries having any 
lengthy warning of impending attacks, and indeed their 
prospects from that point of view are even worse than 
ours. 


I was thinking over all this whilst the Swedes were 
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speaking. The Swedes are not a demonstrative people. 
There is a quiet solidity about them that is reassuring. 
It would be inappropriate to go into details of our dis- 
cussion here, but I gained the impression that their 
sympathies were strongly with Britain and France, and 
their people had literally been thrilled by the heroism 
of the Finns. 


In subsequent conversation with a Trade Unionist, 
who told me that he had been in Finland recently, and 
who expressed the utmost admiration for the spirit and 
courage of the people there, he remarked that some 
people were puzzled by the difference in the attitude of 
the Finnish Labour Movement now and in 1918. In 
those days the workers had fought against the Govern- 
ment, but to-day they were giving it the strongest 
support. The reason was that in the twenty-two years 
in between, they had learned more about the conditions 
of Soviet Russia, than had the workers of most other 
countries. In 1932, during the world depression, many 
workers had gone into Russia secretly and they found 
the conditions were unbelievably bad. To-day they 
hated Bolshevism, and they had so many fine social 
achievements to their credit in Finland, and had made 
sO many improvements in the conditions of life of their 
people, that they were determined to defend their country 
against Russia. 


He thought the wages in Finland generally were 
worth from 75 to 80 per cent. of the Swedish rates, 
which, incidentally, are amongst the highest in Europe. 
The cost of living in Finland was very low. Although 
the Communists at one time had caused a good deal of 
trouble in Finland, since 1930 their influence had greatly 
diminished, and now was non-existent. 
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. After our meeting we put on our snow-shoes and 
strolled through the brilliantly lighted streets. I caught 
f myself wondering at the contrast after the black-out in 


Britain, until I remembered that Sweden is not at war. 
Snow was falling heavily and the air seemed colder, but 
f we were so thoroughly heated up by the radiators (not 
by the discussion), that we felt no discomfort. 


Later in the evening we came across some people - 
who knew Sweden well, and from them we gleaned 
| that a military alliance between the Scandinavian States 
was, at the moment, utterly impossible, as neither 
Norway nor Denmark would support such an alliance. 
Nor was joint defence of the Aaland Islands possible, as 
the strain would be thrown almost entirely on Sweden. 
Sweden could not link up her fate entirely with that 
of Finland, and it was the wisest course to stop short 
of military intervention. | 


These observers did not believe that Germany would 
attack Sweden, but, of course, no one could say this 
with certainty. If an attack came, Sweden would resist 
with all her power. A great amount of spying was 
going on, particularly in the iron ore region and near 

« Lyngin in Norway. The country was spending great 
sums on defence and it was recognised that if Finland 
were conquered the danger to Sweden would be im- 
measurably increased. 


We had dinner with the Prime Minister, Albin Hansson, 
and some friends in the Labour and Co-operative Move- 
ment. Isat next to him and found that he spoke English 
quite fluently. I looked carefully at him whilst he was 
talking to others. Hansson is a man of about fifty-five 
years of age, clean-shaven, grey-haired and possessing 
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strong rugged features. He struck me as being straight- 
forward and homely in his manner, and is regarded as 
a real leader of his people. He has held the difficult 
office of Prime Minister for nearly nine years. 


We talked about things in general and I was glad to 
learn of the progress being made by the Co-operative 
Societies and the Trade Unions. Incidentally, the 
Swedish Unions have now about 950,000 members, 
which gives them the biggest percentage of organised 
workers in any country in the world. A proud record. 

Our party broke up at about half-past ten and I went 


straight to bed. I could not get to sleep fora long time 
and I wrote and read far into the night. 
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TUESDAY, 23rp JANUARY, 1940. 


WE had a conference with the pressmen this morning, 
and I was surprised so many attended. They crowded 
the room we had reserved for them and we had to move 
into the dining-room. They all seemed very friendly, 
but like most press men were full of curiosity, and asked 
many questions which were difficult to answer, some of 
them not very judicious. 


Did we consider that Great Britain should declare 
war on Russia? What help was Great Britain giving to 
Finland? Would Britain send troops? How did we 
intend to travel to Finland? These were just a few of 
the opening questions which were thrown at us from all 
parts of the room. 


I thought to myself as I looked round and remembered 
the difficulties of language, “‘ what a fruitful field for 
misquotation,”’ and I was careful to let it be seen that 
Bell was taking a shorthand note. How far it would 
restrain these boys when they once got their pencils into 
motion I didn’t know, but it was just as well that they 
understood we ourselves would have a record. 


As the questions were being put I was looking round 
and wondering to myself where the sympathies of these 
journalists lay. Most of them were Scandinavians and J 
felt that on the whole they could be trusted not to mis- 
represent anything that was said. I asked them straight 
out did they want to help Finland or to hamper her? 
If they wanted to help, did they think it would serve that 
purpose, if we were to give details of the aid that Britain 
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or France or Sweden or any other country was sending 
to Finland? Why should we help the Intelligence Staff 
of the enemy ? 


They saw the point of this and did not press questions 
which they felt might be embarrassing to us. Seeing 
their keenness to know what the attitude of the British 
people was, I told them quite frankly that we considered 
that there was all the difference in the world between 
declaring war upon Russia and giving help to Finland. 
We were entitled under the resolution of the League of 
Nations, and indeed in support of the League authority, 
to give all the material help we could, and the British 
Prime Minister had stated we were doing so. So far as 
I was aware no mention had been made, certainly not in 
my hearing, of the sending of British troops to Finland, 
nor did I believe there was any influential section of 
British public opinion which desired war with Russia. 
In any case it was simple for Russia to avoid such a 
contingency by withdrawing her troops over the frontier. 


Questioned about the purpose of our mission, I said 
it was in response to the invitation from the Trade Unions 
and Social Democratic Party of Finland, and its purpose 
was primarily a demonstration of the sympathy and the 
esteem in which the Finnish people were held by the 
British Labour Movement. We wanted to let them feel 
that they were not isolated, and that their gallant struggle 
commanded our admiration. 


The Labour Movement had laid down the principle 
that all practicable aid should be given, and it was part 
of our task to ascertain the measure of Finland’s need 
and the extent to which it was being met. We had 
some knowledge of what the British Government was 
doing-to carry out the resolution of the League of Nations, 
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but we wished to check up on the spot and ascertain 
how far help was being really effective. 


We stressed that our job was primarily to investigate 
and report so that the Labour Movement on our return 
could determine what further steps were necessary to 
implement their previous declarations. We wanted to 
give a proper picture of the situation, as there was a good 
deal of distortion and misrepresentation taking place, 
mainly at the instigation of the Communist Party. 

I was questioned as to whether the Communist Party 
had a large membership in England, and | retorted that 
its last publicly announced membership was 18,000. 
Although it was possible that it had grown, there had 
no doubt been some defections because of the Party’s 
attitude towards the Russian-German pacts and because 
of the attack on Finland. Although the membership 
was small, the Communist Party always seemed to be 
possessed of adequate financial resources, which it was 
fairly certain were not derived from its own membership. 


Asked about the strength of the Communist Party in 
Parliament, ] said there was only one Member, Mr. 
William Gallacher, and that he in all probability would 
lose his seat if he ventured to contest an election at the 
present time. It afforded me some amusement when 
I learned that in the evening papers this remark was 
attributed to Phi! Baker, who, with Downie, had gener- 
ally corroborated what [ had said, but who was certainly 
guiltless of the aspersion I had cast upon his fellow 
Member of Parliament. 


Downie and Noel-Baker weighed in with an explana- 
tion of the position of the Co-operative Movement and 
the Labour Party, and certainly the journalists didn’t 
suffer from any lack of material. 
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After we had left the room a middle-aged man ap- 
proached me. I recognised him as having been present 
at the interview. I recalled his intervening at one stage 
when I was asked a question about the extent of the help 
Great Britain was giving. He had called out, in perfect 
English, ‘“‘ Don’t answer, Sir Walter, it will do no 
good.” 


He came up and explained that he had returned only 
a few days before from Finland, and he strongly advised 
us to be extremely careful as there were spies everywhere 
in Stockholm. ‘“‘ When that fellow asked you how you 
were going to travel to Finland it made me shiver. . How 
do we know he isn’t in touch with the Germans or the 
Russians? Iam glad you didn’t answer his question. 
You take my tip, keep your route to yourself and be sure 
you only travel in the darkness if you go by ’plane.” 


He told me he was British and was shortly going back 
to England, but I applied his own advice and told him 
nothing of our projected movements. 


Subsequently we met a man who was well acquainted 
with the inner history of the negotiations between the 
Finnish and Russian Governments. 

He gave us a most intimate account of the conversations 
with Stalin, who had said quite frankly, in response 
to protests about Russian aeroplanes flying over Finland, 
that “‘ things were so disturbed in the world that Russia 
must have the right to send her planes where she liked !”” 
He felt sure that the people in the Kremlin were 
followmg a purely imperialistic policy. Their claim 
that they needed Hanko for their own protection was 
utter nonsense. The Finns had shown willingness to 
concede certain islands in the Gulf of Finland, by forti- 
fying which Russia could easily thwart any attempt on 
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the part of a hostile power at aggression by sea against 
Leningrad. 

As for land operations, it is clear, as he demonstrated 
to me on the map, that if an attack against Russia was 
contemplated from Germany, as Russia professes to 
believe, it would certainly come through Lithuania and 
Latvia. This would be much the easier course for 
Germany to follow, instead of crossing through Finland, 
as this would mean the transport of troops by sea. 

Our informant pointed out that Russia had now air 
bases.and troops garrisoned at Tallinn and also in the 
neighbouring islands of Hiumaa (Dago) and Saaremaa 
(Osel), off the coast of Estonia. They had bases also in 
Latvia, so it was the most complete nonsense for the 
Russians to say they were in danger from invasion by sea, 


as they practically controlled the waters adjacent to these 
coasts. 


He remarked that during the negotiations it became 
abundantly clear that what Stalin was after was Hanko, 
in which region he demanded not only an aviation 
centre but a naval base as well. If the Finns had 
conceded this it would have been the end of their 
independence as a nation. They had established a much 
higher culture and standard of living in Finland than 
the people of Russia enjoyed—an opinion in which 
the others present fully concurred—and their people 
were not going to be pulled down to the Russian level. 


He spoke of the nickel mines near Petsamo in the 
far north, the Petsamon Nikkeli O/Y, which belonged 
to the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
which company in turn acquired the Mond Nickel 
Company of England in 1929, When the Finns retreated 
they not only destroyed the plant but the pit shafts as 
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well. It would be nearly impossible for the Russians 
to work the mines for a very long time. 


I mentioned that the Communist Party of Great 
Britain were trying to represent the objects of the British 
and French Governments in giving help to Finland, as 
being merely to preserve the capitalist interests of the 
Mond concern, who were extracting the life blood from 
Finland. 


Our friend said that the conditions in the nickel enter- 
prise were amongst the finest in Finland. The company 
had done marvellous development work and their housing 
standards were amongst the highest on the Continent. 
They were developing an electric plant and were engaged 
on extensive road building when the war broke out. 
He promised to supply us with photographs showing 
all this. The nickel: deposits were a state monopoly, 
and the Finnish Government received a payment for 
every ton of ore raised under the concession to the 
nickel company. 

He spoke with quiet confidence about the military 
situation, and told us much in confidence which I cannot 
repeat here. 

Then we talked about our travelling arrangements to 
Finland, stating that we hoped to get away to-morrow. 
I mentioned that an Englishman had told me at the 
hotel that morning that it was foolish to fly by day and 
we should leave in the darkness. Our friend considered 
this was a needless precaution. They had a system 
whereby they received constant reports all the time the 
machines were in the air, and only once had they required 
to turn an aeroplane back because of Russian planes. He 
anticipated that we should arrive just as dusk was falling 
at Turku and that we would then go by train to Helsinki 
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by night. It was roughly a twelve hours journey, although 
the actual distance was only about one hundred 
miles. 


After we had thanked him we left to ‘buy fur caps 
and snow boots, as everyone says the weather in Finland 
is far colder than here: Afterwards I returned to the 
hotel and wrote up my diary. We had been invited by 
some Socialist friends to dinner, but I decided not to 
go as I needed rest. I slept very poorly last night, and 
goodness knows what awaits us when we reach Finland. 
Noel-Baker went and gleaned a good deal of informa- 
tion. Downie had some co-operative colleagues to meet. 


In the late afternoon I received a phone call from 
the Swedish T.U.C. here saying that Vdiné Tanner 
of the Co-operative Movement. who is the Finnish 
Foreign Minister, had rung up from Turku asking when 
we would arrive, as he wanted to arrange for cars to 
meet us. I said our arrangements were not complete, but 
we would wire as soon as things were definitely fixed 
up. 

I brought my diary up to date and was in bed before 
10 p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, 24TH JANUARY, 1940. 


First thing this morning we received a message saying 
that we were to depart this afternoon by a Finnish 
*plane. This means, presumably, that we shall do the 
whole journey in daylight. 


We left the hotel a little after 12 noon and drove to 
the aerodrome. The flying ground was covered with 
snow and some adjacent low-lying hills gave it the appear- 
ance of a lake. We took some food, during which we 
were introduced to the pilot, “‘ one of the best in Finland 
and a ‘ millionaire’”’ (i.e. a pilot who has flown more 
than a million kilometres). 


Whilst we were having our food we saw outside a 
Junker three-engined machine with the Finnish flag 
painted on the rudder. We thought this was the one 
by which we were to travel, but although some other 
passengers were called we were directed to wait. Soon 
afterwards the machine took off. It taxied down on the ~ 
central engine and then turned sharply, putting on the 
two other engines at full speed, and dashed along, a 
cloud of snow spraying from its wheels as the big ’plane 
slowly rose. The take-off didn’t appear too good to 
me, and J had to crane my neck forward to make sure 
that the aeroplane had actually left the ground before 
the end of the runway was reached. 

Then another machine taxied slowly up to where 
we were waiting. I was dreading the prospect that 
the Junker by which we were to travel might be heated, 
because I had on very heavy clothing and I already felt 
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sweltered. We had our passports checked, and at about 
1.30 p.m. went out to board the’plane. There wasa strong 
sun shining, no wind was noticeable, and when I looked at 
the Junker, which appeared something like a corrugated 
iron barn, I wondered how we should fhre in taking off. 


On climbing into the cabin the first thing we found 
was that the entrance was obstructed by a number of 
wooden packing-cases. They occupied so much space 
that we had to squeeze past to get to our seats. The 
machine was a ten-seater, unheated, and on my side the 
letters O.H. appeared in black on the silver-grey wing. 
On the other side the letters A.L.K. were similarly 
painted. The wireless operator had to sit on a box on 
the floor outside the cockpit, as the two front seats were 
stacked high with cardboard cases and parcels. 


“I hope he will be able to get up all right, Walter,” 
said Noel-Baker to me, ‘‘ he is heavily loaded.” 


I had the same thought, but the pilot had no such 
qualms, and soon after he had opened up the engines 
we rose steadily and evenly, until we were high above 
the residential buildings which flanked the aerodrome. 
They Jooked just like rows of toy blocks with which 
children play, the bright yellow walls and red chimney 
pots standing out against the snow. 

I took out my note-book and commenced to write. 
We hurried over a series of small tree-clad islands, after 
which we rose steeply above the clouds to about 1,500 
feet. Visibility was poor, the sun having disappeared 
for the time being, which made for greater safety, as 
it would be nearly impossible to keep an aeroplane in 
sight in such an atmosphere. We had little fear of any 


marauding Russian "planes, but there was alwaysa chance’ 


that one might come along. 
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I had hardly written these words when the clouds . 
cleared away, and we saw the sun blazing in a blue sky. 
Below us were masses of trees fringing tracts of snow, 
which quite possibly were small lakes, or to put it more 
correctly, perhaps, creeks. This latter was the more 
probable as we understood we were cruising up north- 
wards over the Swedish coast, the intention being to 
cross the Gulf of Bothnia somewhere about the Aaland 
Islands. The Gulf at this point is about one hundred 
and ten miles wide. The Aalands themselves are only 
roughly thirty-five miles from the Swedish coast. 


On the other side near Finland the sea is plentifully 
dotted with small islands, through which it would be 
difficult for vessels to pass without coming under the 
guns of any power occupying the Aalands. If the 
Russians gained control of these islands and fortified 
them, it would enable them effectively to block the 


Gulf, and thus control the whole of the north-eastern 
sea coast of Sweden as well as practically nine-tenths 
of the Finnish west coast. With Hanko as well as 
Tallinn in Russian hands, they would thus be able 
to shut up both the Guif of Bothnia and the Gulf of 
Finland, and to control the economic life of Finland, 
as they would control its shipping routes. Finland 
in such circumstances would become a vassal if not 
actually a province of Russia, a position which to all 
intents and purposes Estonia now occupies. 


Whilst I was writing this we had gone up to some- 
thing like 4,000 feet, and visibility had improved. I 
assumed we were beginning to cut across the Gulf 
because the western sun was now almost right astern of 
us. The trees had vanished and thousands of little ice 
floes could be seen below. Clouds still clung about in 
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. patches, but we were well above them and the spates 
in between were quite clear, so that we could see stretches - 
of water interspersed with snow-covered islands. When 
one is up like this it is easier to understand how an 
aeroplane can escape from a faster enemy by diving into 
one of the masses of clouds. No matter how fast your 
opponent might be, he might lose sight of you altogether 
or at the best only spot you very occasionally. 


We flew into more clouds and it was not until 2.55 p.m. 
that I caught a glimpse of the surface, which appeared 
like a series of small islands. There were literally 
hundreds of these, and I assumed that we were now 
near the mainland, because we had been travelling 
roughly one hour and twenty minutes, and the whole 
distance according to the map did not seem to be more 
than 220 miles, or a little further than from London to 
Paris by air. A little later I found that what I had first 
thought to be islands were in reality small hills sticking 
up above the snow-covered valleys, which I could now 
see were fenced off into fields. 


We had descended to about 600 feet, and I could see 
every now and then a little wooden house, apparently 
unpainted, or sometimes a cluster of them, built on 
raised ground near the woods. The thought struck me 
as we were passing, ‘* What terrible devastation incendiary 
bombs could do amongst these trees in dry summer 
weather.” No doubt that thought has occurred to 
others also, but it is a game two parties can play at. 


As I wrote this sentence the engines slowed down. 
I looked at my watch and found it was exactly ten minutes 
past three. As we descended I could see a railway 
track crossed by a bridge, while in the fields below a 
horse was dragging a sledge. Some of the houses I 
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could now see were painted a russet brown, and they 
looked very pretty with their snow-covered roofs. I 
continued to write until our wheels touched the ground. 
The pilot made a splendid landing and we taxied up to 
the administration building of the aerodrome. Then I 
put my note-book and pencil away and climbed out. 


Immediately on landing we were greeted by several 
officials, including the Provincial Governor, Mr. Kytta, 
as well as a party of journalists, all ladies, who had been 
sent down to interview us, and who added the natural 
curiosity of their sex to their professional thirst for news 
as to what Great Britain thought about Finland. In the 
party was Mr. Vuori, the secretary of the Finnish Trades 
Union Congress, and Mr. Zilliacus, who formerly had a 
school here. 


We swallowed some light refreshments (non-alcoholic) 
and, whilst we were nibbling sandwiches, we were regaled 
with stories about the damage which had been done by 
“ Molotov’s bombs.’ Everyone apparently speaks of 
them in this fashion, and when the aeroplanes are heard 
to be dropping their deadly cargoes, the people say 
“Molotov is barking again.” Similarly when the 
soldiers attack the Russian tanks, they call their rudely- 
made hand grenades ‘‘ Molotov’s cocktails.” Stalin is 
not mentioned, principally, it is said, because the people 
ascribe the change in Russian foreign policy to the 
advent of Molotov as Foreign Minister. I wonder what 
Litvinov thinks of it all ? 2 


After we had finished our food we started off in white- 
painted motor cars, our driver being a stout, elderly man, 
whom I congratulated on his speaking English, remarking 
that “ we were lucky to have a driver who could speak 
our language.” I found to my surprise that he was a 
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University professor named von Wendt, who is also the 
President of the Finnish Automobile Association. 


We saw much of the damage done by bombing at 
Abo or Turku, as the Finns call it. Its population is 
said to be about 85,000, but great numbers have been 
evacuated. It is the ancient capital of Finland and the 
main gateway to the west. The Finns regard it as the 
cradle of their history, and they are justly proud of the fine 
thirteenth-century cathedral, which is said to be the best 
example of medieval architecture in Finland. We only 
caught glimpses of it as we passed, and as we were intent 
upon seeing the effects of the air raids we had no more 
than a fleeting impression of the city itself. We saw 
enough, however, to show us that Turku is not a jumble 
of wooden structures, but that it possesses many splendid 
public buildings, including the University and a most 
modern, eight-storied municipal hospital. 


Down at the wharf several buildings were completely 
demolished, including the butter and sugar warehouses, 


the latter belong to the O.T.K. Co-operative Society,” 


A steamer lying alongside had been sunk. Most of 
these buildings, but not all, were of wood, and I couldn’t 
help thinking that the bombers’ aiming was not so in- 
accurate as the newspapers have made out. 


I revised this impression later when I saw that by far 
the vaster proportion of the damage was utterly without 
military importance. From the heights at which the 
Russian ’planes were stated to have flown, which were 
anything from 15,000 to 20,000 feet, it was certain that 
the bombing was indiscriminate, and that the damage to 
the wharf was the result of lucky hits. Many dwelling 
houses had been utterly destroyed, walls had been blown 
down, windows had been blasted into fragments, and 
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one great departmental store had been reduced to a 
heap of ruins. Fortunately very few people were about 
at the time, and the death roll was comparatively light. 
The store was situated right by the open market place 
-where, incidentally, a stone in the pavement marks the 
place where the great fire of 1827 began which practically 
destroyed the whole of the ancient city. I was told that 
altogether 1,300 bombs had been dropped here in Turku. 


We dissipated a good deal of energy in crawling over. 
piles of bricks, twisted ironwork, and the charred remains 
of wooden walls, and found the process both exhausting 
and depressing. I thought bitterly to myself, “‘ What a 
curious mentality it is which seeks to justify the wanton 
destruction of the homes of these poor people, under 
the hypocritical guise of liberating them and opening up 
the vista of Soviet Socialism.” Socialism! It is a 
vile insult to associate the excesses of the imperialist 
Stalin and his coterie of despots with a word which has 
provided the inspiration and hope of millions of mankind. 


Dusk was descending upon us and we had reluctantly 
to desist from further investigation. We had been 
warned that we had a long motor journey in front of us, 
and we were glad to step into a warm and comfortable 
hotel where we could freshen ourselves up and have a 
bite of food before departing. 


During the course of this meal we were told of how a 
single Finnish pilot had a few days earlier brought 
down six Russian bombers, whilst the seventh machine 
in the squadron was destroyed by one of his colleagues. 
I swallowed this with as good a show of politeness and 
credulity as I could muster, asked some casual questions 
and resolved to investigate this remarkable episode when 
we had obtained access to the people who really knew. 
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The officials who were with us all stressed the point 
that the Russian aeroplanes had a bad “blind spot,” 
which partly accounts for their heavy losses. Evidently, 
seeing some doubt in my countenance they assured us 


. that the stories of Finnish successes were not exaggerated - 


at all. On the contrary, the tendency was for the 
authorities to be far more modest in their claims than 
the known facts would entitle them to be. It was stated 
that the Finns never counted an enemy aeroplane as 
having been destroyed or brought down unless they had 
actually seen it on the ground. Despite this caution 


they definitely knew of 240 Soviet ’planes which had 
been accounted for. 


Noel-Baker entered upon a description of the amazing 
endurance of the Finns, instancing the enormous staying 
power of the Finnish athletes, Kolehmainen and Nurmi. 
Phil has been interested in athletics all his life and has 
competed in many championships. At one time he was 
pretty good at the half-mile and the mile, and held the 
Presidency of the Cambridge University Athletic Club 
Phil was proud that he had been the first man to shake 
Kolehmainen’s hand when the Finnish runner came off 
the track after winning the 5,000 and 10,000 metre races 
at the Olympic Games in Stockholm in 1912. 


Noel-Baker said that when he had congratulated 
Kolehmainen, the latter replied he would almost rather 
not have won than that the Russian flag should have 
gone up. This was a reference to the practice adopted 
at the Olympic Games which has become part of the 


ceremony, to hoist the flag of the country of which the 
winner is a national. 


Kolehmainen’s remark is an interesting sidelight on 
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the feelings with which the Finns regarded the Russians 
in those days. 


This brought up the professor who was sitting opposite 
me. The Finnish people were very fond of games, he 
said, and were keen on all forms of sport, particularly 
skiing. They were used to hard work and they had 
plenty of endurance. But it was milk perhaps more than 
any other factor which had wrought the miracle, which 
gave the Finns the stamina so magnificently to endure 
the onslaught of the Russian troops. He, personally, 
was responsible for the diet list of the army, and every 
man was allowed one litre (1? pints) of milk per day. 


Professor von Wendt was confident that without milk 
there would be infinitely more deficiency disease in 
Finland, particularly during the winter months. The 
Finnish army was of very high quality and many of the 
troops in the north, particularly the patrols on skis, were 
performing feats which only an athletic people could 
undertake. 


None of this was said in any boastful spirit, but it 
was clear that these men realised how much they owed 
to the dauntless courage and resource of their soldiers, 
and they were glad to render testimony to them. 


We heard a good many stories about the Russian 
prisoners. It appeared that, despite the sedulous 
attempts of the Soviet Government to convince the 
world that the real authority and free-hearted choice of 
the Finnish people is their puppet Government, headed 
by Kuusinen, who incidentally had been out of Finland 
for about twenty years, very few if any of the captured 
Russians knew of this. All of them had been told not 
that they were going to the liberation of Finland, but 
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that they were fighting in defence of Soviet Russia, 
which the Finns had invaded. 


Many of the prisoners were, we were told, underfed 
and badly clothed, and they had been terrorised into 
believing that if they fell into the hands of the Finns 
they would be killed outright or even tortured. As all 
this was, of course, secondhand information I was hope- 
ful we should have the opportunity of investigating its 
truth for ourselves. 


After we had given an interview to the representative 
of the official press bureau, we put on our snow-boots, 
fur caps, heavy gloves, scarves and overcoats, and pre- 
pared ourselves for the journey to Tammisaari (Ekends), 
a small town which lies in a southerly direction from 
Turku. Here we were to stay the night prior to visiting 
Hanko to-morrow. 


We departed in bright moonlight, the snow gleaming 
so white that it was really unnecessary to switch on the 
headlights, although it appeared that we had special 
permission to do so if this was necessary. I noticed 
that other vehicles which we occasionally passed on the 
foad were driving without lights. 

The car wascomfortably warm, being fitted with a special 
heating apparatus in the floor. Jets of hot air were also 
thrown on to the windscreen, the effect of which was 
to prevent its freezing over and thus obscuring the driver’s 
view of the road. We were informed that most cars 
in Finland-were fitted with similar heating apparatus. 

Once out of Turku we passed through some very 
interesting country, the trees rising out of the-snow and 
furnishing an attractive background for the little wooden 
houses, practically all of which were painted a character- 
istic russet brown, the window frames being picked out 
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in white or yellow. Nowhere did I see the faintest 
glimmer of a light from any of the hundreds of houses 
we passed on the road. The black-out was perfect. 
Not a ray or a gleam was discernible anywhere, which 
was all the more surprising as none of the windows of 
these houses seemed to be fitted with shutters. 


We came across quite a number of peasants on the 
roadway. They were on foot, but sometimes we would 
see a man and his wife sitting side by side on a narrow 
sledge with a sturdy horse trotting along ata steady 
pace. So far as I could judge the people were neatly 
and evidently very warmly clad. Many of them had 
fur hats, and the women usually wore heavy coats with 
fur collars, and both men and women wore snowboots. 


The snow lying on the surface of the road was not 
very deep, and I was just congratulating myself on the 
way in which the car was holding the road, when suddenly 
we rounded a sharp corner, and before I knew what 
was happening the car was lying almost on its side in 
a snowdrift. What had evidently happened was that 
we were running rather too fast and we had Jeft the 
centre of the road and skidded into the deep snow. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt, and very soon afterwards 
we were joined by the occupants of the second car which 
had been following us. We examined the car and saw 
that the snow came well up to the sides of the vehicle 
and that we would have to right it in some way in order 
to get it back on to the road. Someone went into the 
village near where the upset had occurred and brought 
back a large wooden spade, or snow shovel, I suppose it 
would be, and we all took turns in trying to clear away 
the snow from the buried wheels. 


Standing in the roadway one realised how very cold 
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the atmosphere was. Although the upper part of my 
body was warm enough, the wind got through my thick 
trousers and underwear. My ears soon began to nip 
and I found it necessary to pull down my fur cap to 
cover them. All of which may explain why each of us 
was so eager to take his turn at the shovelling ! 


After a time we found a rope from somewhere or 
other and just at that moment we heard a lorry mounting 
the hill behind us. As it drew near we called to the 
driver, who readily undertook to help us, and manceuvred 
his car into a position from which it could pull on the 
rope in a somewhat sideways directior. Then we all 
got our shoulders to the car, generally obstructing one 
another in the process, but finally we succeeded in lifting 
the lower side, until the car was once more back on 
the road. 


Now our driver felt it incumbent upon him to make 
up for lost time, and we sped along at an increased pace. 
The country was rather hilly and pine forests were 
frequent. We passed a number of villages, some of 
them containing ancient churches, one of which we 
were told was over six hundred years old. It had a 
long slated roof rising steeply to the apex. In fact, the 
longest I have seen. 


As we approached Ekends, which we reached at eleven 
o’clock, after roughly three hours of driving, Vuori told 
me that the Russian ’planes made a habit of bombing 
this little town practically every day. I asked what 
provision there was for the people in the way of air-raid 
shelters, but Vuori shrugged his shoulders and said that 
unfortunately they had not been able to provide proper 
shelters as yet, and so the people had to take to the 
forests. Practically every day now brought its regular 
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routine of the women and children trooping into the 
forests, taking their food with them and staying until 
darkness fell, despite the kitterly cold weather. I said 
I hoped that Comrades Stalin and Molotov would be 
a little more considerate towards us, and allow us at least 
to have a decent night’s rest. We were assured that 
we need have no concern on this account as the Soviet 
aeroplanes never fiew by night. 


We stayed at the Hotel Societetshuset, which we 
found to be constructed of wood. It was comfortable, 
clean and well heated. Unfortunately there were not 
enough rooms to go round, and several of us had to 
share. As we were thoroughly tired, that proved no 
inconvenience. Our room had running water, central 
heating and other modern conveniences. I spent a long 
time writing up my diary, and it was well after midnight 
when I was able to get to bed. 
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THURSDAY, 251TH JANUARY, 1940. 


WE were up before 7 a.m., and as we had put on our 
watches one hour on arrival yesterday at Turku, it was 
really only 5.15 a.m. by London time. 


We found Tammisaari (Ekends) to be a small pleasure 
resort, and it was difficult to understand why it had 
been so mercilessly bombed. Ekenis has a predomi- 
nantly Swedish population. 


A story was told to us of the astronomer Sigfrid 
Farcius, who originated the first modern almanac in 
the seventeenth century. The king said he could have 
any Office he liked. The astronomer replied, ‘* Give me 
the smallest parish in your kingdom with the stars 
above.” As Ekends was Finland’s smallest parish he 
was appointed its vicar. But the inhabitants distrusted 
his star-gazing, thinking he was in league with the devil. 
This led to his being incarcerated until he was released 
by death from his starless world. 


We breakfasted off boiled eggs and cold ham with 
good coffee, and then went out to the motor cars. It 
was snowing heavily, and we were covered in the few 
minutes_we had to wait. The flakes were not big ones 
but very fine, almost like powder. I noticed the trades- 
men’s boys delivering goods by sledge and getting along 
quite quickly, pushing the sledge up hill and tobogganing 
down. On the level they used the sled just like a child 
io England uses a scooter, running first and.then mount- 
ing the sled while continuing to push with one foot. 
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We got away at 8.15 a.m. The sky was very grey, the - 
snow filling the air, all of which seemed to give satis- 
faction to the Professor, who was again driving. He 
smiled at us complacently as he said over his shoulder, 
““ Not good for bombing to-day.” 

Our journey to Hanké occupied roughly an hour, the 
road surface being covered with snow, the car making 
on an average about thirty-five miles an hour, which was 
surprisingly quick. True, the road was practically 
devoid of traffic, except when now and again we came 
across a few sledges drawn by shaggy-coated horses 
with straw-coloured manes, looking well fed and cared 
for. There were plenty of road signs to mark the 
danger spots and railway crossings, at most of which we 
saw a soldier in white coat and fur cap, with his ears 
protected by a scarf. The kilometre stones were at 
least four feet high, the distance being marked in black 
letters on a white square, whilst the road number was 
shown in white on a blue circular background. I 
learned later that this route, 51, was a secondary road 
and that the first-class roads are marked out in red. The 
country was hilly and the pine forests lined each side 
with an occasional clearing where a few houses were 
grouped together. My impressions of last night were 
confirmed. They appeared to my eye to show a state 
of prosperity surprisingly high for a country like this. 
Very few indeed were unpainted, a reddish-brown pre- 
dominating, varied with an occasional yellow, grey, or 
even a light blue, with the framework and windows 
painted white. All had sloping roofs against which 
usually a ladder was leaning, partly for the clearing 
away of snow, and partly to facilitate the storing of fuel 
in a loft. Behind each there was to be found a sub- 
stantial pile of wood cut ready for burning. 
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At intervals along the roadside in front of the forest 
plenty of sawn logs, cut into short lengths, were stacked 
up ready for carting away to the cities. I saw very 
few pit props in these parts. I should remark also that 
I didn’t notice shutters to the windows of the houses. 
They have evidently no fear of thieves in this country. 


As we neared Lappvik the Professor observed in his 
excellent English, ‘‘ There is a fine harbour about three 
kilometres (1f of a mile) from here. The Russians 
wanted it, but it was impossible for us. It would have 
meant the end of ourindependence. The Soviet Govern- 
ment will always try to create Soviet institutions wherever 
they have soldiers. If they did not, the contrast between 
their conditions and those at home in Russia would be 
too striking. There would be too big a difference. Do 
you know they intended to take the whole of Estonia, 
although they have already got Tallinn? They would 
have done so, but that they got involved in war with us. 
That was unfortunate for their plans, but you can say 
that the freedom of Estonia will surely last for only a 
short time.” 


Whilst he was saying this we were running along at 
fifty miles an hour, which I thought was rather too fast, 
as now and again the car took an unpleasant swerve 
when for a moment we left the centre of the road. When- 
ever we met other cars we had to slow down to zero, to 
allow both cars to push their way through the piled-up 
snow on the sides of the road. The snow on the actual 
road surface itself was not very deep, only a few inches 
in fact, but the moment we came to the sides we sank in 
up to more than half of the depth of the wheels. 


Oddly enough, we sometimes came across a man, and 
occasionally even a woman, riding a bicycle, carefully 
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sticking to the centre of the road, of course. Both men 
and women were always neatly dressed and wore good 
boots and heavy clothes. Invariably the younger women 
had fur collars to their coats, except on the few occasions 
when they wore a white overall. . 


It was surprising how clearly one could see a dark 
figure against the snow. I could pick out the shape of 
a man more than one mile distant. That explains why 
the Finns wear white, and partly perhaps why the 
Russian losses have been so large. Some of the younger 
women wore red jumpers, and their fresh complexions, 
fair hair and shining blue eyes gave them a very agree- 
able appearance. There were far more fair-haired 
people here than | saw in Sweden. 

As we neared Hanké, many large boulders were seen 
amidst the trees and along the roadside, and 1 should 
imagine that there is only a thin surface of soil in these 
regions. 

Hanké seemed a prosperous little place, judging from 
the houses we passed, but once we came near the water- 
front and saw the devastation which Stalin’s bombers 
had created, our opinions changed. The place seemed 
utterly deserted. Now and again a head would pop up 
from some battered buildings and a man with a yellow 
armlet with V.S.S. (Air Raid Precautions) printed in 
black letters would glance at us. Or the sound of a 
hammer would come through the still air, although we 
could not see the workman using it. 


No doubt incendiary bombs had been used here on a 
large scale, and the havoc they had made amongst these 
wooden houses had to be seen to be believed. More 
often than not the brick parts of buildings were left 
unscathed. Several times I saw the chimney breasts and 
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fireplaces standing amidst heaps of charred wood. One 
place had been burning for two weeks, and was still 
smouldering, although thickly overladen with snow. : 


The walls of these wooden houses were boarded on to 
a stout timber frame, the whole being mounted on a 
brick or stone foundation. At first I thought that the 
walls were terribly thin, composed as they were of three- 
quarter-inch pine boarding. But then I saw another 
inner skin and the space between was packed with 
shavings or sawdust to keep out the cold. Naturally, all 
this was very inflammable. Where the fire brigades had 
tried to control the flames, the water on the houses had 
frozen into long and thick icicles of fantastic shapes like 
stalactites. 


We asked for some evidence of the use of high explosive 
bombs, and the Chairman of the local Council took us 
first to the Winkelgatan where there was a bomb crater 
at least twenty feet wide, lying across which were the 
trunks of two trees. A house within a couple of yards 
of which the bomb had fallen, although built of wood, 
did not show any signs of splinters. The foundation 
stonework had been destroyed and the house leaned 
over at a crazy angle, but it was difficult to understand 
how a high explosive bomb could have burst without 
blowing the house into fragments. Still, there it was. 
No incendiary bomb could have made such a crater. 


Then we passed to a mason’s yard in the Strandgatan, 
where there were very many scenes of a hurried evacua- 
tion. There was a crane poised over a slab of masonry 
with the sling already fastened. There were the mason’s 
tools, chisels, hammers and goggles, all lying just as they 
had been thrown aside. Splintered glass was strewn 
about, and right in front of the wooden entiance porch 
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to the workshop was a bomb crater fully thirty-five feet 
in diameter and about eight feet deep. I pushed my 
way inside the workshop by forcing open the door which 
was wedged by a stone slab. The ceiling was lying ina 
shapeless, splintered mass suspended by a few strips of 
wood which had somehow not given way, and we 
were warned to keep alert in case it showed signs of 
collapse. I noticed, by the way, how well executed the 
electric wiring was, where it still remained exposed. 


Next we wandered across to the Berggatan, where a 
still larger and deeper bomb crater was shown. This 
was forty-five feet across, we estimated, and at least 
fifteen feet deep. We were told a thousand-pound bomb 
had burst here, yet seventeen people crouching in a 
cellar within a few yards had escaped without a scratch. 
What was the explanation of this? The officials thought 
that the explosion had been too vertical in direction, but 
it seemed to me that even then the blast would have 
blown the house down if the explosive used had been 
teally effective. 


A little further down the same street a whole series of 
wooden shops had been destroyed. Sticking forlornly 
on an upright post, about six feet from the ground, was 
the stuffed head of an ox, life-size, gazing out seemingly 
in sorrow across the sea. How odd and _ strangely 
pathetic it seemed. The stillness was uncanny. It was 
worse than going through a churchyard where all the 
tombstones had been blown down by the wind. We 
were told that of the 8,000 population, only 2,000 
remained. We saw very few of them. 


A costumier’s shop and dwelling house near the 
railway line had had its front blown in. An A.R.P. 
man appeared from underneath a mass of tangled wood- 
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work, and explained to us that the bomb had dropped on 
a nearby petrol station and had caused the hole we saw. 
Within fifty yards was the Rialto cinema! The poor 
costumier had departed hastily, as we could see when 
we gazed through the hole where the windows had been. 
A calendar on the wall displayed the date of 14th January. 
The little water-colour of a river scene, and the family por- 
trait group on the opposite wall, added to the pathos of this 
wrecked home. The bed and wardrobe were undamaged 
in the next room but the bed linen had been removed. 


I asked myself: ‘‘ Could the Russians have been 
aiming at a military objective?”’ There was a railway 
nearby, it is true, but the station itself was a consider- 
able distance away. In reply to my question, the 
A.R.P. man remarked in English that the ’planes had 
flown at about 5,000 metres (over 16,000 feet). They 
could not possibly have taken aim at such a height. 


Certainly I was struck by the fact that not a single 
military object had been touched in this little town. 
The quay on the waterfront, the water tower, the goods 
siding at the railway, the telephone junction building— 
none of these were in the least affected by the raids. 
Furthermore, the use of incendiary bombs would appear 
to have been deliberate, in order that the maximum of 
destruction could be wrought amongst these wooden 
dwellings. It seemed diabolical to me that a country 
which only a couple of years ago was denouncing to the 
world the German and Italian bombing in Spain, should 
now be resorting to this means of trying to terrorise 
the Finnish people. 


We were compelled to leave after a couple of hours 
at Hanko for Helsinki (Helsingfors), having crowded as 
much into that time as most people could see in a day. 
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The route to Helsinki lay through Ekends, and as we 
recrossed the two bridges into the town I noticed a fine 
schooner and a small coastal steamer jammed close to 
one another in the frozen harbour. Ina direct line the 
capital was only about sixty miles distant, and we hoped 
to be there about one o’clock, because Mr. Vaindé Tanner 
and a few friends were waiting to meet us. 


On the way I discussed with Vuori, the Secretary of 
the Central Association of Trade Unions of Finland 
(the Finnish T.U.C.) the question of Trade Union rates 
and conditions. They have an eight-hour day by law, 
overtime must be paid for at time-and-a-half for the 
first two hours and double-time afterwards, with double 
for Sunday work ; two weeks’ holiday with pay ; and the 
employers must compulsorily insure against workmen's 
compensation claims. Wages for skilled men in Helsinki 
are from 10 to 12 marks per hour, and those of general 
labourers 7 marks. The Finnish mark is worth, roughly, 
one English penny. There are one hundred pennis 
to the mark. Prices have risen since the war started, 
and rent absorbs from 20 to 25 per cent. of the wages. 
This percentage is about the same as workers pay in 
Great Britain, but I do not know what the accommoda- 
tion received in return is like in Finland. Vuori said 
that food is very cheap. 


We had now quickened up our pace, and were going 
at sixty miles per hour, a high speed over snow-covered 
roads, even allowing that the wheels had chains over 
the tyres. We met only a few cars, although we passed 
several buses which were painted white. Indeed, I saw 
no motor vehicles of any description which were not so 
painted. They were real buses, too—not like those I 
saw in the country districts of Russia in 1935, which 
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were only open lorries with a few seats pushed in. Every 
time a motor car came near us we swerved towards 
the side of the road and were covered in a cloud of snow 
from the other car. 

At length we approached the capital, running past a 
number of fine large residences, until at last the main 
avenues were reached. I noticed several outstanding 
buildings, amongst them the Parliament House and the 
Post Office. 

We engaged rooms at an hotel near the railway station, 
and found it commodious, comfortable and clean. We 
had lunch with M. Tanner, who told me, by the way, 
that the newspaper reports of Finnish bombing of 
Kronstadt and Tallinn were not true. There was a 
strong feeling in Finland against dropping bombs any- 
where except at the front, and all they had dropped 
on the Russian towns so far were leaflets. He also 
exploded the story that he had known Stalin in the 
early days of the Russian Revolution and that he had 
been instrumental in saving Stalin’s life. 1 remembered 
having read something about this in the newspapers. 
Tanner said he had known Lenin well, but that he had 
never even seen Stalin in those days. 

At this point another Finnish Socialist who was 
present turned to me with rather a quizzical look and 
said: ‘In those days Stalin was only a little man.” 
This man expressed the opinion that Stalin was not 
nearly so capable as Lenin. and he was very brutal. 

“But wasn’t Lenin also charged with being brutal in 
his methods ?”” I asked. 

He reflected over this for a moment, and then replied 
very deliberately: ‘‘ Lenin could be brutal, it is true, 
but only to his opponents. He was always civil towards 
his colleagues. Stalin is brutal to them all.” 
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“* I remember reading somewhere,”’ J said, “‘ that Lenin 
had expressed doubtsabout Stalin because of his methods.” 


The others nodded, as though they, too, remembered 
Lenin’s warning. 

Some of the Finns present indulged in a bit of raillery 
about Tanner being described by the Russian propaganda 
abroad as a ‘‘ White Guard.” One of them turned to 
Noel-Baker, who was sitting on the opposite side of the 
table from me, and said, ‘‘ Now you are the guests of 
Comrade Tanner, but to-night you will be the guest of 
the Foreign Secretary Tanner, “the White.” The 
company burst out laughing at this and Tanner instantly 
retorted, ‘* No, not white but b/ue and white.” This was 
a reference to the Finnish flag, which is, as everyone 
knows, a blue cross on a white ground. 

I resumed my conversation with Tanner, who in- 
terested me greatly. It was the first time I had met 
him, although I knew him by reputation as one of the 
outstanding men of the country. Downie was very 
enthusiastic about Tanner, whom he regarded as one of 
the most notable co-operators of his time. 


There was so very much to see and do that we had 
to “‘ cut” our conversation, and after arranging to meet 
again later in the day, we went off to look round the city. 


We visited the Parliament House, a fine modern 
building with spacious accommodation in the way of 
committee rooms, a splendid semi-circular debating 
chamber, and excellent offices for the members, each 
room being shared by four. There are two hundred 
members of the Rikstag (to give it the Swedish name), 
who are paid two hundred marks per day for every day 
the House is in session. There is no Upper Chamber, 
or Senate, in this country, but to ensure that legislation 
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shall not be passed in an imperfect state, all Bills are 
scrutinised by a Committee elected by the Chamber 
before being actually passed into law. 

The Presidential dais is located in the centre of the 
ministerial benches, which run right across the end of 
the Chamber farthest from the entrance. Above his 
chair is a female figure holding a child symbolising 
the future. On each side of her stand two nude males 
with rather ancient and haggard faces depicting industry, 
science, agriculture and art. Below the dais are two 
rostrums, one on each side of the Chamber, from which 
members can speak. The Parties are arranged in the 
Continental fashion, right, centre and left, looking from 
the dais. The use of the rostrum is compulsory for any 
speech of more than two minutes’ duration, but a question 
ora short interjection may be made from the member’s seat 
in the Chamber. A membercanchoose the rostrum from 
which he desires to speak, but no doubt he usually prefers 
the one nearest his own Party benches. ~Theacousticsap- 
peared to be outstandingly good, and Noel-Baker and I 
tested the hall from several angles. I observed with satis- 
faction that there was plenty of room for the public, and the 
press were much better situated from the point of view of 
hearing what is said than in our House of Commons. 

“The arrangements for voting are excellent. There is 
no trooping into division lobbies, as at Westminster. 
Each member has three small switches on his desk marked, 
tespectively, “‘ Yes,”’ “‘ No,” “‘ Abstaining.” Before the 
voting commences a warning bell is rung, the question is 
put, and immediately the members are supposed to press 
one of the buttons. The votes are instantly recorded on 
an electric screen so that all can see the result. 


Parliament is not at present in session in Helsinki, 
but meets in the country whilst the war is proceeding. 
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The reason is plain. Not very far away on the first day 
of the air raids, the Russian bombers dropped a heavy 
bomb which did considerable damage. I saw a good 
deal of devastation which had been wrought by this means. 
Almost in the centre of the city a large apartment house was 
completely demolished. I counted four floors, each of 
them about fifteen inches thick and apparently made of 
solid concrete, in addition toa basement, completely de- 
molished. Nothing could be seen excepta mass of debris, 
the whole house having been destroyed, leaving the rooms 
of a neighbouring dwelling exposed. 


Immediately facing this was the Technological 
Institute, a large and handsome brick building faced 
with cement, the interior of one wing being gutted. 
Not the whole of the Institute had been destroyed, but 
the part opposite the apartment house was in ruins. 
A well-known Finnish professor was killed in this raid. 


A depot of the Co-operative Butter Export Depart- 
ment had been destroyed and four girls had been killed. 
The assistant manager had had one of his arms so badly 
injured that it had to be amputated. 


All the shop windows were heavily barred over with 
thick wooden boards, one of the disadvantages of this 
being that we could not see the goods displayed or the 
prices. There were many signs of bombing, walls being 
pitted by splinters. 


At 5 p.m. we were interviewed by foreign journalists 
in the Hotel Kemp and were asked many questions 
about the purpose of our visit and the impression we 
had formed. We told them it was too early for us to 
have formed any final impressions, but that as far as 
the devastation was concerned, it seemed that incendiary 
bombs had been mostly used at Hanko and Turku. 
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The result from high explosive bombs did not appear 
to be commensurate with the efforts. Then one of the 
Americans said: “ Do you know, Sir Walter, that-last 
night the Moscow radio were still saying that the Russians 
have not bombed Helsinki.” I said that, of course, we 
were far too sophisticated to believe that the buildings which 
we had seen destroyed had been bombed by the Russians. 
We knew it was all part of a diabolical plot whereby the 
Finnish Government itself had blown them up to bring dis- 
credit on the Soviet Government, whose aeroplanes and 
bombers were only intended to liberate the Finnish people. 

It really does pass all understanding how the Russian 
Government could persist in their absurd denials in 
face of evidence which these men had themselves wit- 
nessed at first-hand and which they were cabling all 
over the world. But, no doubt, many Communists in 
Britain believe that the Russians have not dropped 
bombs here. As Lord Morley once said: ‘“ The 
difficulty is not to tell the truth but to get it believed.” 

We were pressed to say what help Great Britain was 
sending to the Finns, but we did not commit ourselves 
beyond saying that when the particulars came to be 
revealed, Great Britain would stand high in the list. 

In the evening Tanner had asked us to meet in- 
formally some members of the Government. Several 
were present, including the Prime Minister, Ryti. He 
is rather slightly built, with a scholarly face, high bald 
forehead, and with a soft voice. I should say he would 
be about forty-eight or so. I already knew that he was 
a lawyer and a financial expert, and he told me, although 
he had always been a Liberal in politics, his principal 
interests were in business. He asked me what did I 
think was going to happen to the world as a consequence 
of all this turmoil? What sort of human being was 
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going to emerge from the conflict? I replied that no 
one realised more than I did the danger of doctrines 
which over-rode the whole conception of honesty and 
decency, and which regarded individual human beings 
as merely cogs in the wheel of political intrigue and 
national aggression. It was awful to think that men 
could be hurled into slaughtering one another, without 
having the least opportunity to control the Governments 
who made the decision they had to obey. But, I won- 
dered, what alternatives had we? What alternative had 
his country but to fight or surrender for ever its liberty ? 
He sadly concurred, but felt that it was a horrible pass 
to which humanity had come. He attested readily to 
the many things which Great Britain had done to help 
his country and his gratitude was deep and sincere. 

I had a long conversation subsequently with Vadind 
Tanner, who seemed to me to be a very solid matter- 
of-fact sort of fellow. He assured me that the Finnish 
people were entirely united in their determination never 
to bow the knee to the Russian aggressors. There were 
no internal divisions and every party and class of the 
population were bent only on the successful prosecution 
of the war. He thought we would be surprised at the 
work which they had accomplished in the last twenty 
years in building up social services and in raising the 
standard of life of the people. 

It was extremely late when I got to bed and on going 
to open the curtains to allow some fresh air into my 
room, I read a notice which rather dissuaded me. It 
was to the effect that it was absolutely forbidden to open 
the windows during darkness, together with a friendly 
intimation that the sentry on guard had “ orders to shoot 
to enforce this.” I didn’t feel it necessary to put his 
watchfulness to the test. 
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FRIDAY, 26TH JANUARY, 1940. 


Ar 10 o’clock we started out on an inspection of the fine 
premises of the Elanto Co-operative Society. 


From what Downie told me, and from what I had 
read, I gathered that the Co-operative Movement had 
been in existence in Finland since about 1899, It was 
founded on the same principles as the British Co-opera- 
tive Movement. The ideals of consumers’ co-operation 
established by the Rochdale Pioneers soon took root, 
and Societies were established in Helsinkiand in Tampere. 
From this arose the conception of a Central Society, 
as a result of which the Finnish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society (the S.O.K.) was formed. Divisions of 
opinion arose amongst the members and eventually two 
separate sections emerged—the Neutrals and the Pro- 
gressives. The Neutrals, who called themselves the 
S.O.K., had their main interests in the rural districts, 
representing the farmers and the middle-class urban 
population, whilst the other group, the Progressives, 
consisted of the working-class stores in the towns. 


The Progressives or the K.K., as they were called, 
soon afterwards formed their own Wholesale Society, 
the O.T.K. These two sections of Co-operative Societies 
have continued in operation ever since, but the divisions 
have become somewhat artificial in recent years, and both 
sections have developed side by side in the towns and 
country alike. 


According to Downie, Finland has a larger percentage 
of co-operators than any other country in the world, 
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the total membership now being well over six hundred 
thousand. The Elanto Co-operative Society, which is 
affiliated to the O.T.K., is the principal Society in 
Finland, and has sixty-five thousand members. 


We visited its Central Administration Building, 
outside of which is a block of statuary in which the 
likeness of the architect is preserved for posterity. The 
interior of the building is palatial, marble counters, finely 
panelled walls, broad staircases, modern escalators, 
exceptionally roomy corridors being the order of the day. 


We spent some time examining the A.R.P. arrange- 
ments in the basement, where stout timbers were wedged 
up to reinforce the roof, and where beds are provided 
for the staff in case of air-raids. We visited the excellent 
bakery and then the restaurant where, soon after 
11 o’clock, the workers on the premises were partaking 
of their lunch. The restaurant was operated on the 
cafeteria principle, and the fare was substantial and 
varied. I noticed that practically everyone was drinking 
milk with their food. I watched one man purchase an 
excellent meal of milk, butter and bread, meat, potatoes, 
and pudding for 104 marks. This would mean that 
the meal I have described, which was a very full one 
and far more than the average Britisher would have 
required, cost roughly 10 d. 


Afterwards we visited the S.O.K., the central body 
of the rural co-operators. The division has, as I have 
said earlier, worn thin, and this body, like the O.T.K., 
caters for all classes of co-operators, but it still retains 
its primary farming interest and evidently some of its 
early prejudices. I found to my amazement that they 
did not recognise the Trade Unions, and that no collective 
agreements existed for the regulation of wages. I frankly 
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told them that this was an extraordinary position. ‘‘ Whai 
will British Trade Unionists say,” I asked, ‘“ when I 
return and tell them that a leading Co-operative Society 
does not recognise the Trade Unions?” I could see 
that this rather disturbed the Management, but I per- 
sisted. They told me that the Trade Union position was 
very difficult because the Unions had been controlled 
by the Communists until 1930. Things were now 
different, of course, but their Society had not taken the 
step of recognising and negotiating with the Unions, 
although employees were free to join a Union. 


I left matters at that, the Manager promising to send 
me a list of wages and conditions of employment. The 
representatives of the O.T.K., who were with us, seemed 
to be rather glad that I had put the matter so straight- 
forwardly. They themselves not only recognised the 
Trade Unions but have always been in the closest touch 
with them and, like many of the British Co-operative 
Societies, pay a percentage above the wages rates observed 
by the employers generally. 


During these visits Downie, with his Scottish thorough- 
ness, put many questions on the details of co-operation, 
and seemed well satisfied with the results. He brought 
away armfuls of reports and documents, 


After this we were asked whether we wished to see 
some workers’ dwellings, and on our replying in the 
affirmative, we journeyed to a working-class quarter 
practically right in the centre of the city. The houses 
we visited were situated at the back of some larger 
buildings fronting the main street, and consisted of two 
Storeys which appeared to be let out as tenements. Here 
we saw a man with an armful of firewood standing at 
the foot of the stone staircase leading to the premises 
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he occupied. He was a middle-aged man, with rather 
reddish hair, fresh complexion, and a solid sturdy air 
about him. 


** Ask him, will he let us see his dwelling,” I suggested. 
We had with us the Director of the Co-operative Building 
Society, and he spoke to the workman, who at once 
assented to our seeing his home. He apologised for his 
wife being away in the country, and said with a grimace 
that things were a bit upset as a consequence. He lived 
on the first floor and owned the room in which he dwelt. 
He had one room only for himself, his wife, two younger 
children and a grown-up son. There were two beds in 
the room, which, I should think, was about fourteen feet 
square, but they were partially folded up so that they 
didn’t take up too much room. The floor was covered 
with good lino, and there were some prints and water- 
colours, as well as photographs, on the walls. The 
furniture consisted of two wardrobes, a kitchen cupboard, 
a small table, five chairs, whilst on the cooking range 
heated from the furnace in the corner, was a good primus. 
A wireless set rested on the sideboard and a suitcase 
on the top of one of the wardrobes, whilst on the lino 
there were several coloured mats lying about. 


Everything was rather untidy, but there was no 
evidence of real poverty here. Washing of clothes was 
apparently done in the basement, and there was only a 
small cold water tap on the landing outside the room. 
The man was a smith by trade. He was not ina Trade 
Union at present, earned 13 marks (1s. Id.) per hour 
whilst in employment, but was now out of work. The 
Director of the Co-operative Building Society said rent 
for premises such as these would be about 250 marks 
a month, ora little over 5s.a week. The house was right 
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in the centre of the town, hence the site was very dear, 
as the Elanto Co-operative Society knew because they 


_ were trying to buy it in order to build a restaurant. 


This chap owned the apartment in which he lived, and 
it was worth about 40,000 marks (£175). This seemed 
to me to be a rather high valuation. 


I have calculated the mark at roughly 230 to the 
English pound. 

We found to our surprise that it was now nearly 1 o’clock, 
and as we were due to take lunch with some friends of 
the Co-operative Movement, we had to get along. 

We had our food in the Director’s room at one of the 
Co-operative Society’s restaurants. I sat next to Tanner, 
who described to me the personalities who were formerly 
Presidents of the Society and whose portraits hung upon 
the walls. Several of them had been members of the 
Government from time to time. Tanner emphasised 
that the Elanto Society had a very representative member- 
ship. They had never closed their doors to middle- 
class members, nor did they intend to, although the vast 
preponderance of the shareholders in the Society were 
working-class people. 

I showed him a picture which I had cut out from the 
Co-operative News, where he was seen standing in the midst 
of some well-known British Co-operators at the meeting 
of the International Co-operative Alliance in Glasgow in 
1938. Whilst he was looking at this his eye caught a short 
biography which IJ had prepared on an adjoining page, 
and after ascertaining from me that I had no objection 
to his reading it, he studied it with knitted brows. 


I forget where I had taken it from, but after studying 
it for a few minutes he remarked that it was quite 
accurate in all but one respect. 
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““ What is that?” I inquired. Tanner pointed to a 
paragraph which read, “ It is usually said that he receives 
from the Co-operative movement the same salary as the 
President of the Republic, about six thousand pounds.” 


**You have put in one figure too much,” he observed 
smilingly, “‘ I get six hundred pounds, not six thousand.” 


*T don’t know where I took it from,” I said, “* but 
I know that the mistake is not mine. Probably whoever 
wrote it originally thought that you were worth six 
thousand. Some day perhaps your members will 
recognise your full merits.” 


Incidentally, Tanner said the President’s salary is 
roughly about £3,000. 


We fell to discussing the political situation and Tanner 
told me a few things about his meeting with Stalin when 
the negotiations between the two Governments were 
going on. He was sent to Moscow in the hope that he 
would be able to make some agreement with Stalin 
which, whilst meeting any legitimate claims which the 
Russians might put forward, would not endanger 
Finland’s independence. The talks were conducted in 
a perfectly friendly manner, but they never seemed to 
be getting anywhere. Tanner, however, did not despair, 
and when it became necessary for him to return to 
Finland to consult his Government, he parted from 
Stalin on the best of terms, Stalin had indeed used an 


expression to him when he was leaving which was only- 


used amongst close friends and had said, “I hope we will 
come to an agreement and I wish you the best of luck.” 


Tanner then turned to me sadly and said, “A couple 
of weeks afterwards, without giving us any warning, 
the Russian "planes came to bomb Helsinki.” 
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Tanner asked whether I was going to meet Field 
Marshal Mannerheim. I replied that I did not know, 
but I hoped so. He thereupon remarked that Mannerheim 
was a very wise and far-seeing man. He always thought 
carefully over any situation before he acted, and so he 
generally knew what he was doing. He was a capable 
general of very high integrity, and the people had the 
greatest confidence in him. Mannerheim had scrupu- 
lously refrained from interfering in politics, and Tanner 
told me that he was strongly in favour of the British 
and the French during the Great War. Tanner himself 
had been against the Government in the civil war, but ~ 
in the years since he had learned to like and respect 
Mannerheim. Tanner said scornfully that it was utter 
rubbish to call Mannerheim a pro-German, as in Finland 
he was known to have been dead against the Finnish 
Government’s decision to ask for help from Germany 
during the period of the civil war. 

1 left the table before lunch was finished because 
I wished to meet a man who had actually witnessed the 
machine-gunning of people on a train by Russian ’planes. 
Someone had mentioned to us a day’or two previously 
that the Russians had machine-gunned the civilian 
population and, whilst we did not doubt the truth of 
what was said, we insisted that we should have first- 
hand information as we could not depend upon hearsay. 
Hence it came about that an interview was arranged 
with a man named Alex Matson. We found Matson to 
be a small, lightly-built, clean-shaven fellow who said 
he was fifty-one years of age. Asked what his profession 
was he said that he was a writer and was now temporarily 
engaged in one of the Government Departments. On my 
remarking about his excellent English he mentioned 
casually that he had been in England for several years, 
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and that during the Great War, owing to the poor state 
of his health, he bad secured work on a dredger in the 
Humber. He remarked with a grim smile that he knew 
what bombing meant because whilst he was working on 
the dredger they had been in a Zeppelin raid. At my 
request Bell took down the conversation in shorthand. 
Here is his note :-— 


“ Matson: 1 was coming from Turku to Helsinki by 
train. We got to Karjaa, about half-way, when there 
was an air-raid warning about one hour after leaving 
Turku. We were told to put on our overcoats and be 
feady to leave the train. I got out of the train and 
saw eight ’planes overhead. It was morning, and the 
machines were up about 9,000 feet. When they had 
passed over, I heard the sound of motors again and 
I look up and saw another five machines. We returned 
to the train which went on very slowly for a short 
time, and we saw a train which had been shot up. 
There were holes through the windows and bullet marks 
on the train. Later I sawa woman who had been shot 
through the arm. She was the dining-car attendant 
on the Helsinki train. She told us about the attack 
and said that the first thing they heard was a scraping 
on the roof. Fortunately the roof held, but the 
bullets started to come through the roof. 


Citrine : What date was this ? 
Matson : It was either the 21st or 22nd December. 


Citrine : Did you personally have experience of these 
machines ? 
Matson : Yes, we did. Just after we reached the place 


where this train was attacked, there was a new alarm 
and the engine gave three low toots. I was sitting in 
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the dining car and I took some time to get my coat on, 
so that I was one of the last. The train backed a 
little to a wood. When I got out of the train many of 
the people were already entering the wood. I lay 
face downwards in the snow in the woods and I soon 
heard machine-gun shots, and I saw a ’plane flying 
about twenty yards above the trees firing its guns. 
When the first ‘plane stopped shooting I turned on my 
back to see what was happening, and I saw the plane 
turn and go up ina steep climb. The machine was a 
small biplane. One Swedish lady who was lying a 
little way from me saw a puff of snow, and then a line 
of puffs in the snow. I then moved into a better place 
of shelter. 


Citrine ; How many "planes were there ? 


Matson : 1 rather think there were three *planes. I saw 
each "plane attack us and then turn and attack again. 
There might have been more than three planes. Ido 
not know. The train was lying along the track and 
they fired towards the engine. Sometimes there would 
not be any rattle in the tree tops, but we heard a rattle 
on metal instead. The ’planes came back about a 
dozen times, but nobody was hit in our party. On the 
locomotive there were about twenty hits, but there was 
no serious damage. They did not fire along the 
coaches, apparently because they knew the train was 
empty. But in the other train from Helsinki to Turku 
they fired along the whole length of the train. 


Citrine : Do you think it was possible that the ’plane 
was really attacking the train and not the people in the 
woods ? 

Matson: No. First of all the first train had holes right 
along the train showing that they had attacked the 
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train. They certainly did fire at the engine, but if 
the *planes had fired all their bullets at the engine 
there would have been more hits. Second, there was 
a crackling in the woods. 


Citrine ; The Russians will naturally try to prove that 
the objectives are military. I want to find out from 
you whether or not there could have been a mistake— 
whether they were firing at the engine and the bullets 
were going into the woods. 


Matson: No, Every time the ’planes came near the 
train they stopped firing. They flew over the woods 
towards the train. If they had wanted to attack the 
train they could have done so from the other side and 
without endangering any persons. Between the train 
and the wood there was a very low embankment, then 
a hollow, and a barbed wire fence not more than ten 
or twelve yards from the train. I talked witha woman 
who had been on the other train and she had a bullet 
hole through a wooden box she had with her. She 
had just leaned back from the window and the bullet 
came in. 


Citrine : Were there any soldiers on the train ? 


Matson: The only military person I saw on the train 
was a naval man on leave. Altogether the attack 
lasted not more than ten minutes. 

Citrine : Did you find any panic among the people ? 

Matson : No, there was no panic. They were afraid, but 
they got on to the train again. Ten minutes after we 
had started there was another raid and we got out 
again. 

Citrine : Had you any children on board ? 

Matson ; There were no children on our train so far as 
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I could see, but on the other train there were many. 
There were no casualties among the children. 

Citrine: This is not a journalist’s question. What 
was your feeling when you were lying down watching 
these machines? What did you feel you wanted to 
do? 


Matson ; My feeling was one of defiance. YJ gota feeling 
that ‘ You are not going to hit me,’ but I certainly felt 
rather helpless. Later we heard the sound of firing 
again in the distance, and thought that our machine- 
guns were firing at them. My feeling then was that 
it was good to know that somebody was firing against 
them. Later we found that it was the Russians who 
were firing against the houses. My wife has been in 
Turku throughout the bombing and she says it is the 
feeling of helplessness that is difficult to stand. 


Citrine : I am surprised to learn that the ’planes were 
biplanes, as the Russians discarded that type of bomber 
some time ago. 


Matson: They were not the bombing type. They were 
small machines and it appeared they had been sent 
to machine-gun.” 

By the time I had finished my questioning the lunch 
had also ended, and our party were ready to accompany 
our Co-operative friends to investigate the housing 
arrangements at Olympic Village. The tenements were 
arranged in a series of blocks cach of three storeys, the 
original purpose being to provide accommodation for the 
athletes who were to take part in the Olympic games 
which should have been held in Helsinki in 1940. The 
games had fallen through, of course, because of the war, 
and these flats were now to be rented to workers and 
others. They consisted of single-roomed, two-roomed 
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and three-roomed apartments, all of which were in 
addition to an excellent bath, washbowl and shower, 
together with a kitchen or kitchenette as the case might be. 


The rooms were all centrally heated from a single 
boiler-house situated midway between the blocks, the 
heat being conducted by pipes to each block. Heating 
was included in the rent but gas and electricity were 
charged extra. The gas cooking stoves were modern in 
design and of the same size as those used in Britain, and 
these were supplied free. 


Every room had self-coloured linoleum fitted close to 
the walls and this was also supplied free of charge. 


The single-roomed tenement cost 500 marks a month 
for rent (say 45s.), this covering of course the bathroom, 
w.c. and kitchenette. The living-room was sixteen feet 
by fifteen feet, had a wardrobe fitted, with an glectric 
light on the bed itself and another in the centre of the 
room. The cupboard space in this kitchenette, as in all 
these flats, was the most ample I have seen in any work- 
man’s house and the draining board was of stainless steel, 
hot and cold water being available in the taps. The hot 
water, as distinct from the central heating, is, however, 
paid for extra at a rate calculated per head of the family. 
The two and three-roomed flats were similar except that 
the living-rooms were not quite so large, and the kitchen 
was bigger, the rents being respectively 630 and 750 
marks (roughly 54s. 6d. and 65s. 6d.) per month. Al} 
these apartments had provision for washing clothes in the 
basement, in addition to spaces fenced off for storing 
household requisites and vegetables. The general design 
and construction were excellent. 

Subsequently we drove along to see the Trade Union 
headquarters, a marvellous stone building of several 
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storeys, looking more like a citadel than an office. Origin- 
ally a mass of granite stood where this handsome, although 
somewhat gloomy, edifice now exists. The city of 
Helsinki decided to help to finance its construction by 
advancing the capital free of interest. The stone was 
obtained, of course, on the site itself, much of the labour 
being given voluntarily, so that the original building, 
which has since been considerably extended, cost at first 
only 850,000 marks at a time when the mark was 25 to the 
£, or approximately £34,000. The Unions whose head- 
quarters were here had to pay the interest on the capital 
in the way of rent, but it was provided that the capital 
itself was only returnable to the city in case the building 
should no longer be used for purely Trade Union pur- 
poses. The idea appears to have been something like 
that which caused the city of Paris to put the original 
Bourse du Travail at the disposal of the Trade Unions 
many years ago. 


There was a big restaurant attached to the premises, 
and we were told that many others throughout the city 
were owned by the Trade Unions. In the basement 
there was a series of mural paintings by an Hungarian 
artist depicting aspects of Finnish labour and life. 


I was sorry to see here, as in some pictures I noticed 
when inspecting the house this afternoon, evidence of 
women doing heavy labouring work. In these tableaux 
a young girl was acting as a builder’s labourer, carrying 
bricks and mortar to the bricklayer. That didn’t strike 
me very favourably, and I said so. We had tea on these 
premises which, as I have said, were both commodious 
and well equipped. 


We talked with a group of trade union members and 
Officials who had come to welcome us, and a good lot 
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of fellows they were. When I told them of the story 
which is being put across in Great Britain, that the 
workers of Finland are kept in subjection by the iron 
dictatorship of ‘‘ butcher Mannerheim ” and the “* despot 
Tanner,” they burst out in derisive laughter. Those 
who think that the Finnish workers can be taken in by 
Russian propaganda, are making the mistake of their 
lives. What impressed itself upon me particularly was 
their supreme confidence in being able to defeat the 
Russians, and their determination to maintain the great 
social and economic advantages which they have won 
in the last twenty years. 


From what I have seen so far of the life of the people 
of this country, there is no doubt that their housing and 
general conditions are far in advance of their big and 
aggressive Russian neighbour. It would be a crime if 
these people were to be dragged down to the standards 
which exist in Soviet Russia. No wonder that is one 
of the reasons why they are resisting their powerful 
opponents so fiercely. 


We went back to the hotel and I wrote up my notes 
for the day. At 8 p.m. we left the hotel for the railway 
station where we were due to take the train for Viipuri 
(Viborg). We crunched our way in the darkness across 
the snow-covered approach to the station, pushing into 
the booking hall which was crowded with soldiers. 
They impressed me most favourably, being keen, alert, 
and neatly uniformed. 


I was now feeling thoroughly tired, and was glad to 
climb into the sleeping-car which had been provided 
for us, where, in a few minutes, I had tugged off my 
heavy clothing and was sound asleep. 
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SATURDAY, 27TH JANUARY, 1940. 


WE had been warned last night that Viipuri was under 
shell fire and that it was almost certain to be bombed 
the following day if the weather was fine. Trains had 
been attacked frequently and, therefore, we must be 
prepared to leave immediately an alarm was sounded. 
One thing that surprised me was that the Russian aero- 
planes do not seem to attack at night. It is in the 
daylight that the danger is felt by the Finns to be at 
its greatest. Consequently, as soon as the dawn appeared 
we dressed so as to be ready for anything which might 
come along. Fortunately, the day was cloudy and our 
party were assured by the officers who had come to 
guide us on our visit to the front, that it was improbable 
that we would be disturbed by the Russian bombers. 


It was plain from the devastation which we met with 
as soon as we left the train, that we were now in the 
danger area. As we drove through this deserted city, 
whose population had been almost completely evacuated, 
we observed many signs of bombardment and bombing. 
Houses were wrecked on every side and soldiers were 
everywhere. Not that the scene presented a close 
resemblance to some of the French or Belgian towns 
during the Great War. Here it was not a case of whole 
streets and areas being completely razed to the ground, 
but rather of particular spots where the damage had 
been concentrated. Many shop fronts had been blown 
out, roofs and walls had been smashed into splinters, 
whilst perhaps quite near by not the least sign of 
destruction was evident. : 
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Viipuri is the second largest town in Finland (eighty- 
two thousand inhabitants) and the capital of Karelia. It 
is old, historical, and has winding streets which reminded 
me of Chester. I was told that it was a gay and charming 
place before the war. There is an excellent example of 
a thirteenth century castle, and parts of the old city wall 
are still standing on the seaward side, from which the 
harbour can be seen. Viipuri is a timber exporting 
centre. It has many modern institutions, including an 
art museum on the ramparts, or what was left of them, 
and the new architecture in tree-lined streets blends well 
with the older parts of the city. 

Downie mentioned to me that some of the Co-operative 
people had told him that there were nearly two hundred 
Co-operative stores in this town, but that about half 
of them had now been demolished or evacuated. 


We had put on white overalls, covering us from head 
to foot, with a sort of hood over our fur caps, so that we 
all had the appearance of members of the Klu Klux Klan. 


We drove to an hotel and were greeted by General 
Ohquist, a cultured and unassuming man who instantly 
made us feel at our ease. We hastily swallowed some 
breakfast whilst listening to the stories of Russian military 
inefficiency, which poured from the contemptuous lips 
of some of the younger officers. The older men were 
not quite so talkative, but it was evident that there was 
no respect for Stalin or any of his satellites. Practically 
all of them spoke English or French, so we didn’t have 
to bother about interpreters. 


Whilst we were being photographed for the news- 
papers, I spoke to a young Australian journalist, whom 
I, later, was told was very “ Left” in his views. He 
asserted he had been to more frontiers than any journalist 
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in Finland, and his opinion was that the Russians ‘‘ were 
not so bad as these fellows make out. They are well 
equipped and they will fight like hell. The Finns have 
not seen the real Red Army yet. They have only 
touched the fringe.” 


_ I subsequently tried this out on the General and his 
officers at separate times. They all affirmed they had 
most certainly seen the best troops the Soviet could 
produce. They agreed that not all the soldiers were 
first-class, but they had met a fair sample of the Russian 
Army. They had defeated the 44th regiment and the 
19th, both of which they knew were “crack” troops. 
Certainly they had not seen the G.P.U. troops in action, 
because they never did fighting. Their job, according 
to the Finns, was to intimidate and shoot their own 
soldiers. 


We started out in cars for Divisional Headquarters, 
there being in the car with me, General Ohquist, a 
Swiss gentleman, M. Vallotton, who I gathered was 
the President of the Swiss Parliament, a colonel, and 
myself. 


We were now on the way to the famous Mannerheim 
Line, of which we had heard so much. On my remark- 
ing to one of the officers that it must have been a very 
costly job to build the concrete foundations of the line, 
he replied curtly: ‘‘ The Mannerheim Line is only a 
Russian legend. You will find nothing here like the 
Maginot Line in France.” 

He then went on to explain that the Russians had 
deliberately circulated this story of an unassailable line 
of fortresses, to cover up their own inefficiency, and to 
give the world the impression that they had really as 
difficult a task to overcome the resistance: of the Finns 
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in this section, as the Germans would have to force 
the Maginot Line. 


This officer carefully explained to me that the Manner- 
heim Line, in fact, was little more than a natural defensive 
system which the country offered. What the Finns had 
done was to make the best use they could of lakes and 
forests, with which the Karelian Isthmus is crowded. 
They had certainly done everything they could to force 
the Russians on to the narrowest front possible, so that 
they could not make use of the large masses of men 
at their command. The Finns had constructed a good 
many small pill-boxes, and their tactics had made it 
difficult for the Russians to move anywhere but in the 
region of the roads between the forests, or across the ice. 


The Russians could not take their tanks through the 
forests, of course, and hence their movements were 
restricted. I learned during the course of the day 
that the Mannerheim Line was very deep, and full of 
all sorts of ingenious obstacles which the Finns had 
devised to hamper and harass the Russians, a task in 
which they have been very successful with the small 
force at their disposal. I cannot give details as to the 
situation of the part of the line we visited for palpable 
reasons. 


_ _ We passed down the narrow roads fringed by forests, 
being frequently challenged by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets who showed considerable alertness without too 
much heel-clicking. Time after time we came across 
evidence of the thoroughness with which the Finns were 
preparing their resistance. Tank traps and obstacles 
were frequent, and lines of granite blocks, many kilo- 
metres away from the front, showed how carefully things 
had been thought out. 
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The Colonel confirmed what I had heard earlier, 
namely, that at first the Russians sent against them 
second or even third-class troops. But now they had 
seen their mistake, and their best had been dispatched 
to crush the Fians. But the Finns refused to be crushed. 


i Whilst we were talking, the Swiss, M. Vallotton, said : 

“Life is very strange, Sir Walter. Up to to-day I had 

never met you. Yet I quoted your book on Russia in 

; my Parliament, and now we ate sitting side by side in 

a motor-car in Finland. This book is quite the best 

t ‘book I have read on Russia and I have told my Socialist 

} friends so.” It was quite sincerely intended as a compli- 

ment to me, and [ appreciated it as such, and tried to 
( look as modest as the circumstances permitted. 


Divisional Headquarters were reached after a long 
drive. Then out we set again, passing long lines of 
f soldiers on skis, sledges bringing up materials, drawn 
by strong, tawny-coloured horses, with an occasional 
dark brown or even a bay. We encountered many 
barbed-wire entanglements and obstacles intended to 
impede the advance of the enemy. 


} I questioned the officers ¢oncerning the attitude of 
: the Russian prisoners, Did they know what the war 
f was about ? What was their attitude towards the Finns ? 
F They explained that the first impression they obtained 
' from questioning the prisoners was that, with the except 
tion of some of the officers, they were very much afraid. 
They had been told that the Finns would not only shoot 
them, but would torture them as well. The second 
impression was that the men, for the most part, did 
not have the least idea what they were fighting for. They 
had been told that the Finns were attacking and invading 
Russia. The third impression was that the food which 
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the prisoners received after capture, was far superior 
in quality and quantity to that which they received in 
the Russian army. Many of the Russian officers were 
most outspoken in their criticism of their sufferings, 
being particularly caustic about the political commissars. 
The captured Communists, however, said very little. 


We were told that the Russians had been shelling 
Viipuri from a distance of approximately twenty-five 
miles and that the gun was evidently a naval gun. The 
shells were armour-piercing, and consequently did not 
have a very wide area of burst. None the less, they 
were rather disturbing. 


The officers with us were emphatic that we were 
fortunate in having such a good day. If the weather 
had been clear and fine we could have been “ certain 
that we would have been in the forest several times 
already.” On one single day on one of the frontiers, 
fifteen thousand shells had been fired. A large percentage 
of these were duds, but the shelling was the heaviest 
which had taken place on any front other than the 
Western Front in the Great War. I could scarcely 
conceive this to be possible, but they did not seem the 
kind of men who would indulge in empty talk. 

I was puzzled as to why we had not heard the sound 
of guns, and on my remarking about this when within 
seven and a half miles of the line, some of the other 
members of the party at once said that they could hear 
the sound quite plainly. Then I realised that I had 
my fur cap pulled well down over my ears, and on 
removing it I heard the dull thudding of the heavy 
guns every minute or so. 

It had been our intention to go down the line in an 
armoured train, but on getting to the station we found 
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it had departed some little time previously. The station 
buildings were all badly shattered and this had been 
done by shell fire and not by bombing. 


On leaving the car to walk towards some dug-outs 
cunningly concealed amidst the branches of trees, I~ 
remarked that the cold was not quite so intense as I 
had anticipated. Everyone thereupon emphasised the 
mild character of the weather compared to the tempera- 
ture of a few days ago. Then there had been 75° of frost 
Fahrenheit. 


We were told many stories about the phlegmatic 
character of the Finns. During this very cold spell, 
one of the officers had inquired from his soldiers whether 
they felt the cold very much. 


“Tt is cold,” answered one soldier. 


“But why don’t you run about and take some 
exercise 2?” said the officer. 


The man pondered over this for a few seconds, and 
after balancing up the relative discomforts, replied 
deprecatingly, ““Oh, but then it is not so cold as all 
that.” 


As we approached the front line there was a strange 
stillness fora time. We hadn’t sighted a single aeroplane 
since we arrived in Finland, and now that we were near 
the scene of the fighting, the guns seemed to have 
quietened down as well. I commented upon this, and 
the Swiss, M. Vallotton, retorted: 


“My concierge told me this morning, ‘ Things are 
very quiet now because there is a British Labour Delega- 
tion here. That is, of course, known to the Russian 
army and so they hold their fire now. We hope the 
Delegation will stay a long time.’ ” 
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I observed that this might be true possibly about the 
bombing of cities. Maybe the Russians didn’t want us 
to have first-hand evidence of their bombing of working- 
class quarters, such as we had seen destroyed in Hanké 
and elsewhere. But I could not believe that Stalin had 
given orders to stop the war simply because we were 
here. Hardly had I said this before the boom of guns 
started up again, but with increasing frequency. We 
were much nearer the front positions now, and the echoes 
were being thrown back from the sides of the surrounding 
hills. 

We were taken to a point where some cavalry were 
stationed. Here there were a dozen men in an ingeniously 
contrived dug-out, the roof being covered with trees and 
snow. The roof was constructed of cross timbers, very 
thick and soundly built, with several feet of solid earth 
above. Over the floor was stretched a ground sheet; 
an iron stove with a chimney pipe protruding through 
the roof stood in a corner, and a telephone exchange, 
were some of the features noticeable here. A warm 
and very comfortable atmosphere pervaded the place. 
The men who were resting looked fresh and brisk. 


Then we saw dug-outs for the horses, or in other 
words—“ underground stables.” The horses were care- 
fully looked after. They provided their own heat and 
strangely enough the temperature was quite high. I 
was told that the mortality and wounds amongst the 
horses were greatly diminished by this arrangement, as 
the horses were only exposed when actually working. 
Not even 6-inch gun fire would endanger them in their 
snug retreat. Stores, forage, ammunition—all these were 
tucked away in dug-outs, concealed from the surface and 
from observation by aeroplane, in a very dexterous 
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fashion. There were even several underground Finnish 
baths (the Sauna), which perhaps accounts for the very 
clean and spruce appearance of the soldiers. 


I talked in this place to a Captain of the Cavalry, who 
said he had known the Russians for the last twenty 
years and took part in the war against them. His family 
was descended from the Ramseys who came to this 
country in 1600, and he was apparently very proud of 
the fact. He was a smart, alert-looking fellow of about 
forty-five or so, and like so many of the Finns, spoke 
excellent English. 


He was emphatic that the Russians were in no way 
so efficient as the old Czarist army. This was a great 
surprise to me, as I had always imagined that under the 
Czars the Russian army was about the most decrepit 
and badly officered thing imaginable. I knew that the 
soldiers were brave and steadfast, but I had firmly 
believed that they were badly led and equipped. 


{ should think that the Finnish Captain was too young 
to have had much personal experience of the Czarist army 
except, of course, of the Russian garrisons left in Finland 
after the Bolsheviks came to power, but he assured me 
he knew what he was talking about. There was no 
doubt in his mind, from the prisoners whom he had 
personally seen, that the quality of the Russian army 
had deteriorated considerably during the last twenty 
years. Very few of them had steel helmets—in fact 
none. They wore an alloy of some kind that could be 
bent between the fingers. I said that I had not seen 
many steel helmets amongst the Finns themselves, and 
he agreed that they were considerably short of these. 

I was interested to notice the bearing of the soldiers 
towards their officers as we moved about. A supply 
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column had evidently come up the previous evening, 
and there were a number of sledges lying concealed amidst 
the trees. Here and there a soldier would be lying 
resting on one of these, but immediately one of the officers 
approached he would spring alertly to attention and 
salute. General Ohquist would occasionally stop and 
speak to a man, and sometimes the poor fellow would 
be so embarrassed that he scarcely knew what to reply. 
For the most part, however, the soldiers were quick 
with their answers. There was not the least trace of 
servility in their bearing, however, and they moved about 
with the assured air of men who knew the valuable part 
they were playing in their country’s hour of need, 


One of the officers hereabouts told me that the Russian 
equipment was not at all bad, but that it was very often 
kept in a deplorable condition. He spoke of rifles which 
he had personally seen after they had been captured 
from the Russians. They had never even been cleaned 
and they still retained the grease with which they had 
been smeared before they left the factories. This officer 
also said, that the Finns knew that the Russians had used 
explosive bullets and even gas shells. I asked him 
whether this information had been published, but he 
was doubtful about this, and on reflection qualified his 
first statement by saying that although the gas shells 
had been captured from the Russians, he didn’t know 
whether any had actually been fired. 


We proceeded on our journey by car, and now the 
gunfire was infinitely more frequent, and much louder. 
We came across a motor-car which had become entangled 
amongst some barbed wire, and the occupants were 
having a laborious job extricating it. Goodness knows 
how an enemy would have fared under fire in such 
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circumstances. A good deal of damage due to extensive 
shelling was noticeable, broken tree trunks and splinters 
being much in evidence. 


We were now near the advanced infantry -position 
and about two or three kilometres from the front trenches. 
We were extremely disappointed to be told that it was 
undesirable to go farther as, despite the unpleasant 
frequency of gunfire, we all felt it necessary to get right 
to the firing line. It was explained to me by the General 
commanding that they could not take the heavy respon- 
sibility of risking our lives any further. At any stage, 
this place where we were temporarily sheltering—a large 
dug-out, where maps, telephones, megaphones and other 
implements of communication were seen—might be 
shelled by the enemy, and to approach nearer across 
the snow would expose us quite unnecessarily to grave 
risks. Only the previous night a heavy Russian attack 
had been beaten back in this quarter, and it was possible 
that at any moment the Russians would seek their revenge. 
They assured us that it was most unusual for anyone 
to go from here to the front positions during daylight. 
Even the Finnish soldiers, who were well used to taking 
cover in the forest, were only permitted to go up in day- 
light in cases of emergency. Supplies were always 
taken up by night when there were no enemy bombers 
about and there was far less danger. 


All of which was very convincing, but at the same time 
disappointing. Not that I felt particularly heroic, but 
to come so far and yet not reach the actual front-line 
position seemed a rather tame ending. When I said 
this the officers immediately retorted that we actually 
were in the front position now to all intents and purposes, 
and that we could not see anything if we went farther. 
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I had expected to see something like a continuous line 
of trenches, communicating with the front, but nothing 
of the kind existed. The woods acted as a communi- 
cating route for individual soldiers going up, and the 
roads, as I have said, were only used at night. 


So, reluctantly, we accepted the advice given us and 
went to inspect a forward howitzer battery which had 
been under a very heavy barrage yesterday. It was 
really marvellous how cover had been provided for the 
soldiers. Deep round holes had been dug through the 
snow into the ground, into which all could instantly 
jump in case of danger. That they were well prepared 
for any sudden attack was evident from the numerous 
little devices which one saw, but which I must not 
describe. 

The guns were well camouflaged in the clever way 
which the Finns have made their speciality. I regret 
to say that I was not impressed with the modernity of 
these guns, and I am sure that better weapons could be 
made available. 


I asked when this battery was last in action, and was 
told this morning. 

““Why don’t you fire now?” I inquired. 

“Because you are here,’”’ the gunnery officer replied 
with a grin. 

“But why not? Where is the danger?” 

“* Because if we did the Russians would almost certainly 
reply immediately, and you might be killed, and we 
don’t want that to happen,” he retorted. 


“But that is a risk which we knew and understood 
before we came here,” I replied. 


The officers looked at each other and one said dryly, 
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**We think you are of more service to Finland alive 
than dead.” 


I rather agreed with that sentiment myself, and 
didn’t think it necessary to press the matter further. 


I asked one of the officers how the men were adjusting 
themselves to fighting, and he said that their minds were 
becoming attuned to it. They felt that they had good 
cause to hate the Russians. They had found gas shells 
among some of the captured ammunition. None of this 
had yet been used by the Russians, but its being found in 
the front line was an evidence that they were prepared to 
use it if they felt it desirable. This confirmed what I 
had heard earlier in the day in another part of the line. 
The officers said that the Finnish soldiers detested war, 
but now that the Russians had started it they ‘“ wanted 
to finish the dirty business.” 


Here again I was greatly impressed by the bearing 
of both officers and men, and particularly by their attitude 
towards each other. The men were respectful and well 
disciplined, but they held themselves as though deter- 
mined to show there was no sense of inferiority in their 
miods. The officers were neither patronising nor unduly 
familiar—just comradely, but still authoritative. I could 
not detect any duds among them, and I am sure they 
respected their men and were proud of them. 


Noel-Baker remarked that last night he had heard the 
soldiers singing in the train, which showed they were in 
good spirits. He had talked with several of them and 
found that they were of many different kinds of occupa- 
tion in civil life. They were all eager to get back to the 
front to do their bit, upon which the Swiss gentleman 
observed that he had not heard singing in either Paris 
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or Berlin amongst the soldiers, although he had been in. 
both countries recently. 


I replied that our people and the French, as well as. 
the German, knew what war meant. A sordid business, 
sticking it out in trenches and mud, with shells and 
machine-gun bullets spattering around. No wonder 
there was no jubilation! But it would be a mistake to: 
assume that there was any less determination to see 
things through for all that. 


Another member of our party who had recently beet 
in Germany observed, incidentally, that the Nazis were 
certainly worse off for food than they allowed outsiders 
to think. He had travelled through the country and 
had the utmost difficulty in getting meat either in the 
trains or in the restaurants. 

How different we found things from this when we 
visited headquarters! There we had a splendid meal, 
simple but very adequate. Porridge made as well as 
any Scottish housewife could make it, boiled eggs, ham, 
butter, potatoes baked in their jackets, excellent coffee 
with an abundance of butter and milk. 


We waited upon ourselves although there were several 
ted-cheeked girls bringing up the supplies and enjoying 
the way in which everyone tucked in. Generals, staff 
officers and everyone else queued up in their turn, 
although they tried to insist upon helping us. I liked 
the porridge so well that I had two big platefuls. 

The late afternoon was spent in inspecting the veterin- 
ary hospital where the sick and wounded horses were 
cared for. Very good attention was bestowed on them, 
so much so that out of 3,000 horses treated, only 148 had 
died. It was a miracle some of them could live with 
deep rents in their backs and flanks. But they all went 
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on munching away at the feed quite contentedly, and I 
was happy to hear the vet. say that he expected he would 
save them all. Poor patient creatures—I was mentally 
glad that the mechanised army had come into being for 
their sake. One captured Russian horse was here and 
his protruding ribs showed that he had been underfed 
by his late masters. He was considerably smaller, too, 
than the Finnish horses, whose sturdy appearance 
attracted me. But Iam no judge of horses and I couldn’t 
tell to what breed the captured animal belonged. 


From sick horses to sick soldiers and here, too, the 
greatest care and kindness was devoted to the welfare of 
these men. What fine intelligent fellows they looked ! 
I was told they were practically all from central Finland, 
and I was greatly impressed by their intelligent faces 
and keen blue eyes. The medical equipment was first- 
class, the rooms were, of course, scrupulously clean, and 
the nurses and doctors moved about silently among the 
patients. It was easy to observe the pride of the hospital 
staff in the men, and the gratitude and respect of the 
patients. 


Our last journey of the day was made to an old- 
fashioned prison, where we interviewed some captured 
Russians. I thought to myself, ‘‘ Now we will see a 
dilapidated place.” But I was wrong. The prison 
certainly had a grim approach, but once inside it was 
commodious, well-lighted and clean. I have seen 
barracks in Britain which were certainly no better. The 
prisoners were housed in separate cells of about eight 
by ten feet, electrically lighted and with a straw mattress 
raised some few inches from the floor. 


It was dark outside when we arrived but still early in 
the evening, and when we expressed a wish to speak to 
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some of the prisoners one was immediately brought into 
the wide corridor. Altogether we saw five of them, but 
I questioned only three. They all looked very dejected, © 
and it was sad to observe their poor thin clothing. Fortu- 
nately the prison was quite warm, but I couldn’t help 
thinking of what sufferings they must have endured in 
these drab and flimsy garments in the freezing atmo- 
sphere. They wore only thin tunics, into which no wool 
had gone in the weaving, of that I-am certain. Their 
boots were not made of leather but a sort of composite 
substance in which felt predominated. It seemed im- 
possible that such boots could stand up to rough wear. 


Physically and intellectually these men appeared to be 
,of a most decidedly lower type than the Finns. Indeed. 
the contrast between them and the sick men we had 
just left, after making all allowances for the difference in» 
condition and surroundings, was strikingly to the dis- 
advantage of the Russians. 


They were brought out singly into the corridor and 
interrogated. The conversation was carried on through 
an interpreter and checked by Wuori, my Trade Union 
colleague, who spoke Russian. Several others present 
also could speak Russian. The first prisoner was a 
small, wiry fellow who we were told “liked to talk.” 
This made me wonder whether he would tel! the truth. 
Noel-Baker, Downie and myself shared the questions 
amongst us, which Bell took down in shorthand. 


Question : How old are you? 

Prisoner : 1 was born in 1908. 

Question : How long have you been in the army ? 

Prisoner : Since 7th September last year. But I was 
in the army for three months before that. 
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Question : What were you in private life ? 
Prisoner: } was a factory worker in Leningrad. I 
worked in a paper mill. 


Question: Did you know your country was fighting 
Finland before you came to the front? What were 
you told? 


Prisoner : I was told that Finland was about to attack 
Russia and had already shot several people. I did 
not believe this. J knew there were only four million 
people in Finland and there are so many in Russia. 


Question : Were you told the Finns would torture you if 
you fell into their hands ? 


Prisoner : Yes, but I did not believe it. 


Question: Do you know how Finnish prisoners were 
treated ? 

Prisoner : 1 had not seen any myself, but my impression 
was that they were well treated. 


Question : What was your rank in the army ? 
Prisoner ; Ordinary infantryman. 


Question : Were you better fed in the Russian army than 
here ? 


Prisoner ; No, worse. 
Question ; What did you eat ? 


Prisoner : Soup made of potatoes, roots, and, supposedly, 
meat, but we never saw any meat. Also one kilo of 
bread. 


Question: What pay did you receive as a worker in 
Russia ? 


Prisoner ; Three hundred roubles per month. 
Question : What pay did you receive as a soldier ? 
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Prisoner : Ten roubles per month. 

Question : Have you any family ? 

Prisoner : Yes, a wife and one child. 

Question : What allowance is made for those dependants ? 
Prisoner : Families with two children are paid forty 


roubles a month while the men are in the army, but 
men with smaller families do not get anything. : 


Question : Were you a member of the Communist Party ? 
Prisoner : No. 

The Finnish Divisional Commander, who was present 
at the interrogations, said that this man was a deserter 
as a result of Finnish broadcast propaganda at the front. 
M. Vallotton, the Swiss gentleman, who was present, 
told me that he had a good deal of experience of criminals 
in his legal work, and that he felt sure this chap was a 
shifty customer. 

He was theieupon given a few cigarettes by the General 
and taken back to his cell. When last I saw him he was 
contentedly puffing away. 

Another man, of rather better physique, was brought 
in and we put questions to him. Here they are :-— 
Question : How old are you? 

Prisoner : Twenty. 

Question : How long have you been in the line? 

Prisoner : Six days. 

Question ; What were you in civil life ? 

Prisoner : 1 was a worker on a collective farm. I came 
from White Russia. J worked as vet. on the farm and 
was paid 220 roubles per month. 
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Question : What pay did you receive from the army ? 


. Prisoner ; Eight roubles fifty kopecks per month. 


Question : Do you know of M. Kuusinen ? 


Prisoner : 1 have heard the name but I do not know what 
it was about. 


As he looked round the circle of faces he seemed to 
gain more confidence, and went on to say that he belonged 
to a special battalion of skiers. Six days before the 
attack was launched he put on skis for the first time. As 
they could not use the skis properly, they left them on 
the ice and then attacked. He was a first-aid man in 
the special battalion and was captured following the 
wiping out of his patrol. When he left for the war his 
parents were in very bad circumstances, as were many 
others. 


Finally Noel-Baker asked him : 
What do your comrades think about the war ? 
Prisoner: They do not like the war. Our people at 


home are having a very bad time, and if we get killed 
they will have a worse time. 


Once again the General gave lavishly of his cigarettes, 
and I patted the young fellow on the shoulder, saying in 
my best Russian “ Good night,’? at which he turned 
round and smiled (probably at the accent). 


One of the officials said to me in alarm, “‘ You shouldn’t 
touch him.” 


“* Why not?” I demanded. 


“You will get some contagious disease. These men 
have only been here a couple of days and their clothing 
may not have been fumigated.” 
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Delegation inspecting devastation by incendiary bombs at Tampere. Only the 
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We moved down the corridor and the third prisoner 
was brought out. I was told he was a young Communist 
and that he was not very ready to talk. We found him 
not at all reticent and his bearing was much better than 
the others. 

Question : What was your rank in the army ? 

Prisoner : Sergeant radio-telegraphist in the air force. 

Question ; How old are you ? ° 

Prisoner : 1 was born in 1916. 

Question : How did you come to be taken prisoner ? 

Prisoner : 1 was in a bombing "plane which was shot 
down by fighters. I descended by parachute. 

Question : Were you told you would be ill-treated by the 
Finns ? 

Prisoner : 1 was told that we had better shoot ourselves 
as all prisoners were done to death by the Finns. I 
was not quite sure about this, so I thought I would 
wait and see. 

Question : Were you told why the war was being fought ? 


Prisoner : I was told that Finland had invaded Russia. 
I knew Finland had a population of only 3,500,000, 
but I believed that Finland had attacked Russia. We 
believed our newspapers. Now, however, I know it 
was not true. 

Question ; What were you in civil life and how much 
were you paid ? 

Prisoner : Controller in the forestry. My pay was 250 
roubles per month. 

Question : What pay do you get from the army ? 

Prisoner : 150 roubles per month. 
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There seemed such a very big difference between this 
and the pay which the other men stated they had received, 
that I felt there was some confusion, so I asked: 


“ Ts he including in that 150 roubles allowances which 
are made to his family or wife ?” 
This was put to the prisoner, who answered : 

Prisoner: No. 150 roubles was paid to myself. 

Question : What is the pay of an ordinary soldier ? 

Prisoner : 8 roubles 50 kopecks per month. 

Question : How do you explain the difference between 
your own pay of [50 roubles per month, and that of 
the ordinary soldier who receives 8 roubles 50 kopecks 
per month ? 

Prisoner ; My job is regarded as so dangerous that in 
addition to the payment of 50 roubles per month as a 
sergeant, I receive 100 roubles per month for the 
flying. 

Question : Do you know of M. Kuusinen ? 


Prisoner : 1 have.read in the newspapers that there was 
a Finnish Government with Kuusinen at the head of 
it, but I know nothing more. 


Question : Were youa member of the Communist Party ? 
Prisoner ; I was a Komsomol (young Communist). 


With regard to the value of the roubles mentioned by 
the prisoners, we were told by the Finns that at the present 
time there is not much difference between the rouble 
and the Finnish mark. This would mean that the 
rouble is worth Id. approximately, but I had no means 
of checking up on this statement. There are one hundred 
kopecks to the rouble. 
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We were told that a small library was available to the 
prisoners, and this included books in the Russian language. 
The third prisoner, upon being asked what he would like 
to read, had chosen a copy of the New Testament “ to 
see what it was about.” I saw this lying open in his 
cell as though he had been reading it when he was 
called out for questioning. He said he had never seen 
a Bible in Russia. I intended to ask him what he thought 
of it, but the interpreters had gone further afield, so I 
went into his cell to examine his clothing a little more 
carefully. I found to my surprise that he had no under- 
garments on at all, and on my drawing attention to this, 
the prison officials said that they were so verminous that 
they had to be burned. I remonstrated with them for 
allowing him to go without, and they assured me he 
would have undergarments in a day or two. 


“* But what is he going to do in the meantime?” I 
demanded. ‘“* What will happen when he goes out to 
exercise in this cold weather ? ” 


** Oh, he will not be allowed out. He will take his 
exercise in the prison. There is plenty of room here.” 


I didn’t feel too satisfied with this, so I hurried after 
the others and accosted the head warder with the same 
question, and he assured me in the presence of everyone 
that there was no question of the man being exposed to 
the cold. The reason why he had no underclothing 
now was that he had been in prison so short a time that 
other clothing was not yet available. We could take it 
for certain that he would be supplied very soon. 


Certainly the young fellow himself didn’t appear to 
be much concerned, as he was carrying on a friendly 
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conversation with the under-warder, cigarette in hand, 
when I left him. , 


We left the prison and looked in at a large ammunition 
dump, very securely stored away in a marvellous rock 
cavern. Incidentally, whilst we were at this place we 
were shown a shell—one of a considerable quantity 
captured from the Russians. It had a chequered history. 
Originally it had been made by the Germans for the 
Japanese. Then it had been captured from them by 
the Russians somewhere near Manchuria. Ultimately 
it fell into the hands of the Finns, who had put on a 
new fuse cap. It was truly an internationalist! Out- 
side the dump we saw some experiments made with an 
automatic pistol gun which the Finns have developed. 


We returned fatigued with our day’s exertions and 
had our evening meal. Whilst we were having food, a 
telegram was brought in. It was from Matthew Woll, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Federation of 
Labour, and an old friend of mine. He said that the 
American Labour Movement was co-operating with the 
Hoover Relief Fund, and that the 7th February had 
been set aside as Labour Day, on which it was hoped to 
secure a substantial contribution from the, American 
workers towards helping Finland. I sent him a message 
of goodwill and encouragement. 


After we had finished our dinner we proceeded back 
through the deserted streets of Viipuri to where our 
sleeping car was waiting to take us through the night to 
the headquarters of Field-Marshal Mannerheim. It was 
long before I could finish my writing, but I eventually 
got through it and was glad to crawl into my berth. 
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SUNDAY, 28TH JANUARY, 1940. 


I was dead tired after our long day yesterday, and did 
not feel in the least inclined to start on another strenuous 
journey. But as soon as daylight appeared we were 
roused up, and half asleep I went through the process 
of washing and dressing. I felt almost suffocated with 
the heavy underclothing I was wearing together with 
the thickest overcoat I have ever had on. Otherwise 
we were travelling light, with just a few toilet requisites 
in our attaché cases, the remainder of our baggage being 
at Helsinki. 


When at last I had succeeded in generating enough 
energy to climb down out of the sleeping car on to the 
deserted railway siding, I was mighty glad that we were 
so well clad. The weather was bitterly cold, and it was 
painful to take off one’s glove for even a few seconds to 
get ata handkerchief. The thermometer was registering 
the equivalent of 36° of frost Fahrenheit, so no wonder 
we felt cold ! 


We crossed the railway line and made our way through 
a wooden station building, being challenged by the 
armed guard who accompanied an officer sitting at a 
small table, and who was carefully examining the permits 
of some peasants. The officers accompanying us soon 
squared matters up with him, and we proceeded down 
the narrow, silent street of the little town until we came 
to a small wooden hotel. We had been promised on 
the train that we should have a good bath and shave at 
the hotel, and so my washing on the train had been 
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very perfunctory. Jaded as I was, I looked forward to 
the bath. 

The hotel was only a tiny place, but we found our 
rooms very comfortable, fitted with running water and, 
like all the hotels we had visited in Finland, scrupulously 
clean. 


I rang the bell, and after a time an elderly chamber- 
maid came in. When I asked her about a bath, she 
just put up her hands in a helpless way and rushed out 
again, crying “* Molotov, Molotov.” I wondered what 
all this was about, so I went into the corridor and 
eventually found the manager of the hotel who, in his 
shirt sleeves, was bustling about helping to prepare the 
breakfast. 

He then told me in broken English that the hotel 
had been subjected to bombing and that the bath, which 
was situated in an annexe, had been destroyed. I went 
back to the room, stoically prepared to put up with 
anything, and started to run the water into the basin 
for the purpose of washing and shaving. The hot water 
ran out nearly at boiling point, but when I came to turn 
on the cold water thece was nothing doing. 

Again I rang the bell, and once again the chamber- 
maid put her head in the doorway. I pointed to the 
cold-water tap, made motions as though I wished to 
wash myself, but the only effect it had was to produce 
once again the chant of, ‘‘ Molotov, Molotov,” and away 
she went. 


Finally I was left to take the water from the bottle 
on the table and pour this into the bowl with a tiny 
quantity of hot, washing myself as best I could, and in 
the process heartily cursing Mr. Molotov and his aero- 
planes. 
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It appeared from inquiries I made later that the 
plumbing system of the hotel had badly suffered as a 
consequence of the bombing, which had destroyed 
buildings on each side of the hotel, but in some miraculous 
fashion had done very little structural damage io the 
establishment. 


Then I went to partake of breakfast and sat down at 
a long table where the other members of the party were 
laughing and joking as they rapidly demolished an 
excellent meal of boiled eggs, cold ham, cheese, white 
bread and coffee. All these things were to be had in 
profusion, and [I ate at least four boiled eggs, just to 
show that the Finns weren't the only people who 
possessed good appetites. 


After breakfast we had a short stroll round the town, 
which had been badly damaged by bombing, but we 
were getting so used to seeing devastation that we did 
not feel nearly so dismayed as we had done when we 
saw the first damage at Turku. 


After this we climbed into motor-cars and drove off 
into the country. 


We had only left the town a short distance when we 
were challenged on the rdadside by two sentries, who 
carefully scrutinised our passes. After a drive of several 
miles farther we came to a substantial looking building, 
which we subsequently found to be the headquarters of 
the General Staff. The car was not allowed to drive 
in through the entrance gates, and we walked up towards 
the steps where stood two sentries armed with rifles 
and bayonets and clad in heavy fur coats and hats. 
Near by, at the gable end of the building, another soldier 
was pacing up and down, but the men at the entrance 
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stood still as statues. No wonder they were so warmly 
clad, and we were told that they were only engaged on 
duty for a brief spell. 


We passed up the entrance staircase and were intro- 
duced to the Chief of the General Staff, with whom we 
sat chatting about the military situation for some time, 
expressing the sympathy which the British people felt 
with Finland and their desire to render some practical 
help. 


In the course of this conversation an orderly brought 
an intimation that the ‘* Marshal”? was ready to receive 
us. We passed along a corridor into a small room whose 
walls were occupied by maps and diagrams. In the 
centre was a table containing books and more diagrams, 
and behind this stood Field-Marshal Mannerheim. I 
had read a good deal about Mannerheim, and had been 
told many anccdotes of him since our arrival in Finland. 
His name is almost a legend amongst the people, and 
everywhere I went I found the most implicit confidence 
expressed in him. 


As we entered the room he drew himself up, and 
after we had ranged ourselves on the opposite side of 
the table and shaken hands with him, he read to us 
in English a short address of welcome. He spoke good 
English but with a noticeable accent. 


I looked closely at him during the time that he was 
addressing us. He had a decidedly strong face, with 
great powers of concentration visible in his brows, and 
a determined square jaw. I should think he would 
stand well over six feet and had a very dignified carriage. 
Unlike some of his officers, he wore only very few 
ribbons, a single large white cross with gold borders 
being his only decoration. 
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He explained to us the situation in which his Govern- 
ment was placed in fighting the Russian invasion, stressing 
their infinite gratitude for the aid Great Britain had 
rendered already in the way of materials. 

In the course of our talk I told Mannerheim that the 
general impression in Great Britain was that the reports 
of Finnish successes were exaggerated. Naturally, we 
wanted to check up as much as we could on this, but 
it was difficult to believe that the disparity in losses of 
the Russians and the Finns was so great as we had 
been told. 


** What have you been told, Sir Walter ?’? Mannerheim 
asked gravely. 

“Some of your generals put the losses as high as fifty 
to one, which seemed to us to be an exaggeration,” I 
replied. 

** T would not say it was an exaggeration,” Mannerheim 
said after a moment’s reflection. ‘* The disproportion 
is very high. You see, our men are on the defensive. 
Let me tell you that when I first received these reports 
I thought they were exaggerated myself. I received one 
report from the General commanding our troops at ——. 
He said that the night before, a hundred of our men 
had killed one thousand Russians on the ice. 


“TI tell you quite candidly I did not believe it, but 
within a couple of days I received another report. This 
said that the men had collected a thousand rifles during 
the night, and you know that in the darkness they could 
not collect the rifle of every dead man. That showed 
me that there were probably more than: a thousand 
killed. Our losses were negligible. I did not think 
that my own men were so good or that the Russians 
could be so bad. 
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The conversation took a grave turn when Mannerheim 
dealt with the question of heavy artillery. He quite 
frankly told us that his men were out-gunned and out- 
ranged. They must have heavy artillery which was 
capable of replying to the enemy’s fire. The Russians 
were concentrating more and more at one spot on the 
Karelian Isthmus, and unless the Finns were able to 
get the artillery they needed, some day the Russians 
would break through. 


Smiling rather sadly, Mannerheim said: ‘‘ We have 
butter but not guns.” 


I cannot go into any further details here in regard 
to the character of this conversation, but it is sufficient 
to say that I felt still more strongly impressed with the 
need for helping the Finns, and helping them quickly. 


After about three-quarters of an hour's conversation 
we adjourned to have lunch downstairs, where a number 
of the Staff Officers were gathered. I sat on Manner- 
heim’s right, between him and one of his staff. I was 
fortunate in that they both spoke English. 


I told Mannerheim that he was presented by the 
Communists to the people of England as being a German 
White Guard dictator, who was keeping in subjection 
the Finnish workers at the instigation of their capitalist 
masters. 


He laughed outright at this, and speaking slowly and 
emphasising his words, he said: ‘‘ But Iam mot German, 
my name is Swedish.” 


He then went on to say that in his early days he was 
an officer in the Russian army, volunteering as a Finnish 
subject, although it was not compulsory for him to join 
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the army. He had adopted the army as a career and 
had fought in the Far East. Here he had seen something 
of the magnificent equipment of the British Army. 
“Your army is the best equipped in the world, Sir 
Walter. It doesn’t matter where I have met them, I 
have always admired their equipment. That is why I 


hope that Great Britain can now spare some for little 
Finland.” 


“Well, we will see about that when we return,” I 
answered. ‘‘ But I have heard a story that you were 
opposed to the Finnish Government’s obtaining help 
from Germany during the Civil War. What is the truth 
about that ?” 

Mannerheim thought for a few seconds, and then, 
speaking in his rather high-pitched, metallic voice, he 
set out to explain to me how he had come to be engaged 
in the Civil War. 

After he had left the Tsarist army, when Russia had 
gone out of the Great War, he was asked by the Finnish 
Government to undertake the formation of an army to 
resist the Red Guards who were stated to be committing 
great excesses in various parts of the country. 


“I was tired of war and didn’t want to have anything 
more to do with it, but they appealed to me and I felt 
it my duty to help my Government. I soon found 
that there was very little in the way of organisation, and 
I had to set about building it up. I started at Vaasa, 
and after a time I collected some good men together. We 
met with very little resistance until we got to Tampere, 
where one of the major victories of the war was won. 
Whilst on my way there from Vaasa I heard that the 
Government had decided to call in the Germans to help 
them. That was the first I had heard of their decision, 
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Sir Walter, I give you my word. I was very angry 
about it. I thought it quite unnecessary and that it was 
not good for my country.” 


From subsequent conversation I gathered from 
Mannerheim that although the matter of bringing in 
the Germans had been under consideration by the 
Government at Vaasa for some time, and that he had 
been consulted about this move, he had always steadfastly 
opposed it. Apparently the final decision had been 
come to against his wish, and so far as I could understand 
he only realised that the decision had been irrevocably 
taken when he heard of the landing of the Germans 
in Hanko. Jt was on the same day that the battle of 
Tampere had commenced. That battle was carried 
through to success by Mannerheim without German help. 

J replied that I had both heard and read that he had 
been opposed to this move on the part of the then Finnish 
Government, and that his sympathies during the Great 
War had been with the Allies. 


Mannerheim then went on to say that he had been 
in four wars so far, and would have been in a fifth but 
for the fact that he was on his way home from China 
to get married when the Boxer Rising occurred there. 


I asked him his age, and he invited me to guess. 


I studied his face for a moment or two, and then I 
said: ‘“‘ I should think you are about sixty-four.” 


Mannerheim smiled and then replied: ‘‘ Tam seventy- 
three. I am seventy-two really now, but I will be 
seventy-three in June.” 


“You carry your age very well,” I observed, “ con- 
sidering the hard and adventurous life you must have 
had.” 
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The general sitting on my right asked me had I seen 
anything of the Russian prisoners, and 1 told him that 
I had. 


** What do you think of them ? ” was the next question. 


“Tt is difficult to form an opinion after seeing such 
a limited number,” I said, “ but, frankly, I was not 
impressed eithei by their physique or their physiognomy.” 

Mannerheim here broke in with: “‘ Now you are on 
his special subject. He is the man who can tell you 
all about that. He has studied it for years,” nodding 
in apparent admiration at the knowledge of his colleague. 

This general told me that he had been interested in 
the subject of races all his life and he had linked it up 
to some extent with his military studies. He himself 
had undergone a course at the Ecole Militaire in France, 
and he had a very high opinion of the efficiency of the 
French army. 


It transpired that Mannerheim, although he did not 
say so, was also interested in the study of races. I was 
surprised to learn from others that, in addition to his 
military activities, Mannerheim was keenly interested 
in social subjects, and had established a League for 
Child Welfare, whose purpose was to lodk after the 
health of young children. This League is a very active 
body in Finland, and has a dental institution, créches 
and kindergartens, and runs various sports activities. 

It was a sidelight on Mannerheim’s character which 
I had not suspected, and which I don’t suppose many 
people outside Finland know anything about. 

I was so busy with my own conversation that I could 
not listen very much to what the others were saying, but 
Noel-Baker told me afterwards of a touching little 
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incident. He said that he was sitting next to the Chief 
of the General Staff, General Oesch. On the other 
side was Aaltonen, the secretary of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. General Oesch turned towards Aaltonen 
and leaning over so that he could reach behind Noel- 
Baker’s chair, put his hand on Aaltonen’s shoulder and 
said, “‘ A few years ago we would have killed each other, 
but to-day we are united in our common cause.” That 
sentiment is typical of the spirit we encountered every- 
where in Finland. 


After we had finished our food we returned upstairs, 
where we had a talk with General Lundquist, of the 
Finnish Air Force. He was a tall, heavily-built man, 
rather phlegmatic in manner, and from his conversation 
it was pretty clear he knew his job. He was quite 
familiar with the methods of the British Air Force, and 
knew a good many of the “ high-ups.” 


It is really marvellous that the little Finnish Air Force 
has done so much to combat the Russians. ‘The tre- 
mendous disparity in numbers is such as might deter 
the stoutest hearts. Yet the Finnish fighters go up 
against the Russian bombers with the utmost temerity, 
and if the reports are anything like correct, the Russian 
pilots must have had a bad time. 


Lundquist confirmed what we had heard earlier, 
namely, that the Finns only count an aeroplane as 
brought down when they have actually seen it on the 
ground. They knew from this that they had already 
brought down two hundred and fifty Russian machines, 
and there were probably thirty others which had been 
badly damaged or possibly destroyed. 

He laid bare the secret of how a single Finnish pilot, 
about whom we had heard in Turku on 24th January, 
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had destroyed six Russian bombers. The explanation 
was simple, and lay mainly in the tactics employed by 
the Russians. It would be indiscreet for me to go into 
the matter more fully here. 


We heard as a point of interest that the Russian 
formations usually have with them a political commissar 
in the leading machine, and that instructions had been 
issued that any pilot leaving the formation would be 
regarded as a deserter. 


Lundquist had not a very high regard for the quality 
of the Russian machines. The material and design 
were not bad, but apparently they were not kept in 
very good condition. The S.B. bomber and the D.B 
were the two principal types which had been used by the 
Russians, which were reputed to have a speed of two 
hundred and thirty-eight and two hundred and fifty 
miles per hour, respectively. Whether they actually 
did that speed was a moot point. 


Lundquist told us in some detail the help that was 
being rendered by different countries, and we were glad 
to learn that Britain stood high in the list. Even so, I 
had the feeling that promises far exceeded performance, 
and that the urgent thing was to speed up delivery. 


Many Finns had been trained as pilots, and although 
the question of manpower would arise with increasing 
supplies of machines, Lundquist felt very confident 
that the position would be satisfactorily met. We were 
given some figures of the estimated Russian production 
of aeroplanes, and they were surprisingly small! in 
comparison with the production of countries such as 
Great Britain and Germany. This gave me the impres- 
sion that many of the Russian machines must be obsolete, 
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measured by modern standards, which again may partly 
account for much of the Finnish success. 


We said good-bye and returned to our hotel shortly 
before dusk, driving through the miraculously beautiful 
countryside, each tree flecked with snow, conveying an 
indescribable sense of delicacy and lightness as though it 
was all part of a scene in fairyland. 


Back at the hotel I had some light refreshment and 
rested for a while, after which I plunged into writing 
up my notes. Whilst I was in the midst of this, one of 
the orderlies came in with the intimation that the Marshal 
himself would visit us in ten minutes. 


I waited and soon Mannerheim came in. It was purely 
a courtesy call, and once again he expressed his deep 
gratitude for all our country had done for Finland. He 
seemed to me very much moved when he said this, and 
I sincerely appreciated both the call and the subsequent 
conversation. 


We shook hands at the door, and soon afterwards 
he climbed into his car, which rapidly drove away over 
the snow-clad roads. 
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MONDAY, 29TH JANUARY, 1940. 


I pw not sleep well at all during the night, because of 
the jolting of the train. I had, of course, turned off the 
heat so that the carriage was reasonably cool, but none 
the less I could not sleep. 


We arrived at our destination early this morning and 
spent the day visiting a works which manufactures paper 
and cellulose as well as pulp and three-ply timber. It 
was quite a big place, employing nearly three thousand 
workers, but as there was a good deal of military activity 
taking place here, I do not think it discreet to mention 
either the name of the town or the works. 


We breakfasted on the premises and a few preliminary 
questions ascertained that the workers here were very 
poorly organised, not more than three per cent. of them 
being in a trade union. The district was, of course, a 
semi-rural one, and it has always been notoriously 
difficult to organise workers in agriculture and kindred 
pursuits. I was very much surprised to find, in dis- 
cussion with one of the Directors of the Company, that 
they had considerable reservations as to the wisdom of 
entering into collective bargaining with the trade unions. 
When I tried to ascertain the objection to this, I found 
it was mainly rooted in the historical conditions under 
which the trade unions had grown up in this country. 

Vuori and his colleagues explained that the Social 
Democratic Party had been very influential in establishing 
the early Trade Union Movement, and particularly the 
Finnish Trades Union Congress in 1907. The Trades 
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Unions were not very powerful, and as Finland was then 
part of the Russian Empire, the Russian Revolutionary 
Movement had exercised considerable influence on the 
Finnish Trade Unions. The Finnish spirit of indepen- 
dence was very strong, and this, together with the 
political consciousness of the Finnish working-class, 
eventually succeeded in wresting certain political con- 
cessions from the Russian Government. Universal 
suffrage and a democratic parliament were established 
in Finland as far back as 1906. 


When I heard this I made a mental note that Finland 
in that connection was well ahead of our own country, 
as it was not until after the Great War that women 
secured the parliamentary vote in Great Britain. 


Vuori stressed that the tendency right throughout the 
history of the Finnish Labour Movement uatil recent 
years had been to rely upon political methods for the 
achievement of social reforms, and the eight-hour day 
was obtained in this way. 


Prior to 1930 the Trade Unions had a more or less 
revolutionary outlook and many of their members, 
particularly those Communistically inclined, were then 
against the principle of concluding collective agreements 
with the employers. They regarded it as necessary to 


‘ keep the Trade Union clear of all agreements, so that 


the members would be free to strike whenever they felt 
the time was opportune. Agreements would bind the 
Unions too much and, as the revolutionary vanguard of 
the working-class, it was essential for the Unions to be 
untrammelled. 

As Vuori was saying this, I could not help recalling 
that I had many times heard the same doctrine preached 
in Great Britain. Certainly I have not come across it 
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in recent years, but I clearly remember the period when 
amongst militant trade unionists, collective agreements, 
with their provisions for settling disputes and pro- 
hibiting strikes during the period of the agreement, 
were frowned upon and denounced as reformist and 
reactionary. 

But to continue with Vuori’s explanation. He stressed 
the fact that the workers had looked more to legislation 
for achieving the things they wanted, rather than direct 
trade union negotiations with employers. Holidays 
with pay, the compulsory payment of overtime at time 
and a half, with double time for Sunday and a strict 
limitation of the amount permitted, are all features of 
Finnish law. 

Here again there is a difference between the Finnish 
method and ours. So far as I can recall, nowhere, with 
the solitary exception of mines, are the weekly hours of 
British adult male labour limited by law. 

Vuori described the struggle which had gone on 
within the trade unions, and how the Communists had 
exerted such influence as to dominate the Movement 
up to 1929. He said that the Unions were becoming 
attenuated, as members were leaving because of the 
reckless manner in which the Communists later handled 
the Unions, which many people believed was done under 
the orders of the Communist International. 

At this stage one of the party who was with us, himself 
a Social Democrat, intervened with, “‘ How would you 
like to have a Trade Union Movement in your country 
which was under the control of a foreign Government ?” 

“That was ten years ago,” I said, “and there has 
been ample time for the employers to show whether 
they want to help the trade unions or not.” 
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Some of those present contended that the employers 
were justified in not forming collective agreements with 
the Unions, so long as the workers remained outside the 
Unions. I saw the force of this contention, but replied 
that the one factor reacted upon the other. If the 
employers let it be known that they had no intention 
of forming collective agreements with the Unions, how 
could it be expected that the workers would be eager to 
join. We had only overcome that difficulty in Great 
Britain after many years of struggle. I recognised that 
a semi-rural population such as that of Finland had not 
had a sufficiently long industrial experience to appreciate 
the value of trade unionism to perhaps the extent that 
the workers did in Great Britain. 


Vuori said that of course the trade unions were keen 
upon securing collective agreements and there were now 
about 320 in operation. In 1929 some Unions left 
the T.U.C.as they were tired of the Communist tactics, 
and a split took place. Since 1930 the movement had 
been reconstituted and its outlook was very different 
from what it had been formerly. It had now practically 
regained its former strength. It had now over 80,000 
members. 


Whilst this discussion had been proceeding our visit 
round the works had been somewhat held up, and finally 
I asked the Director whether he was ready to admit 
the right of the workers to form their own trade unions 
and to be free to join them. He very readily replied 
that he did. Then I inquired whether he was prepared 
to negotiate with the Unions, to which he also replied 
in the affirmative. I asked him whether I could quote 
what he had said, and he fully concurred with my doing 
so, in the presence of all the others. 
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I felt that I could not carry the matter further at that 
stage, particularly as the Director told me that the 
employers generally were fully convinced of the need 
for dealing with this serious question of policy as soon as 
possible. Indeed a statement had been made since we 
had arrived in Finland, which I had not personally 
seen, by the Chairman of the Central Employers’ 
Organisation, by which they undertook to discuss direct 
with the Trade Unions all questions concerning the 
workers. I determined I would pursue the matter 
further with members of the Government when the 
opportunity offered. 

Meanwhile I asked for the opportunity of inspecting 
the books to see what wages were paid. There was not 
the least hesitation in giving us access to all the informa- 
tion we needed. Indeed, the officials went out of their 
way to facilitate our inquiry. We inspected the pay 
registers, and in response to inquiries it was explained 
that practically everyone, except men engaged on main- 
tenance work, was paid on some system of payment by 
results or bonus on output, the methods varying some- 
what between the different categories of workers. What 
I have recorded here is, therefore, in the main, earnings 
and not merely standard wages. It will do as a rough 
guide to calculate the Finnish mark as being worth 
about ld. This would not, however, represent its actual 
purchasing power in Finland, as we were told on all 
hands that the cost of living, and particularly of food, 
is much lower than it is in Great Britain. 

We found that an engine-room greaser received 
8.40 marks per hour, including his bonus. The minimum 
rate of wages for unskilled women was 3 marks and 25 
pennis per hour, but their earnings were on the average 
3.75 marks. A large number received 3.90 marks per 
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hour. Sawyers, who were regarded as semi-skilled 
workers, were paid from 7 to 8 marks per hour. Engine 
fitters had to serve an apprenticeship, and the younger 
ones were paid from 7 to 8 marks per hour on their 
becoming journeymen. The most highly skilled fitters 
were paid 9 marks per hour. Arc welders received 
from 12-13 marks. A smith on maintenance work 
received 9.85 marks and others on production work from 
6.50 to 9 marks. 


I remarked that these wages were considerably lower 
for smiths than those received by the smith whose house 
we visited in Helsinki., It was explained that, as in most 
other countries, the workers in the rural districts were 
paid less than those in the city. Still, the difference 
between 9 marks and 13 marks seemed to me to be 
rather much. 


We were told that generally wages in the city were 
twenty per cent. higher than in the country. 


After this we went into the works and the first thing 
that attracted my attention was the large number of 
captured Russian tanks which were awaiting repair. 
I cannot give here the figures, as we were told not to 
divulge them, but there were very many, the yard being 
crammed full of them. Several were of English make— 
Vickers—but some of this type had apparently been 
built in Russia under licence. Others were of the Christie 
pattern—an American make. The engineers engaged 
on the repair of these were mostly in army uniform, 
but some of the workmen were in ordinary overalls and 
were civilians. The Major commanding the repair 
squad said that the tanks were in an indescribably dirty 
condition when captured, and were so covered with oil 
that it was no wonder they were so easily set fire to. 
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The principal weakness, it seemed to me, lies in the 
wheel track, the intermediate runners with solid rubber 
tyres being vulnerable to attack. I could understand 
more easily now how the Finns disabled them. They 
rush up to a tank, and thrust between the wheels a stout 
timber, dislocating the driving apparatus. A difficult 
and dangerous feat, but one they have evidently brought 
off successfully on many occasions. I saw several of 
the gear boxes, and the work was extremely good, but 
whether these were made in Russia or not I do not know. 

The general impression of the mechanics I talked to 
was that the Russian mechanical equipment was, on the 
whole, good, but had been grossly misused. One large 
tank, I should think of about twenty tons in weight, 
was badly knocked about. Several lorries for conveying 
troops seemed to be destroyed beyond repair, and the 
bullet holes in the windscreen of one showed that both 
the driver and his mate had been shot. Two direct 
hits had been scored on another tank, the shells having 
penetrated armour plating three-quarters of an inch 
thick. A number of the tanks had been repaired by the 
Finns and some were driven past us at a considerable 
speed. No doubt they will prove very useful to the Finns. 


A large number of light anti-aircraft guns had been 
captured also, and these were now being used for anti- 
aircraft defence. 

Then we were shown shells and bullets captured 
from the Russians. We al! brought away specimens of 
these. One was an explosive bullet with the mark 17-32 
on it. The officer in charge showed us a whole drawer 
full of these, which had been taken out of boxes, which 
we saw still bore the Russian marks. He also showed 
us armour-penetrating bullets, and tracer bullets obtained 
from the same source. 
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The. use of explosive bullets is, of course, forbidden 
by the Hague Convention, and I could see that the 
Finns were anxious that we should realise this fact. 
I thought it best to be quite frank. 


““Remember, I am not doubting your word in the 
least,” I said, ‘‘ but how can we prove that these bullets 
are Russian? Js there any special mark on them, or 
is there anything about them which experts can 
recognise ?”’ 


“But we have taken them ourselves from the 
Russians,” the officer protested, not understanding that 
anyone could dispute this. 


“You must remember that in other countries the 
Russians carry out extensive propaganda,” I explained. 
“ The Communists will try their best to cast doubt 
upon anything you say. No one can prove that you 
took these from the Russians.” 


The Major thought over this for a few minutes. 
Suddenly a thought struck him, and he said triumphantly, 
“The powder will show. Look, this is our powder.” 


He then turned out of a canister some crystal-like 
substance of a very dark grey colour. 


“Now then, look at this. This is the Russian.” 
Thereupon he took one of the alleged Russian 
cartridges, put the bullet in a vice, detached it from the 


cartridge and emptied the powder out of the case. 
* That is quite different, you will see.” 


Sure enough it was. The Russian powder resembled 
a series of little cylinders of a rather darker colour. Still 
I was not satisfied. 


“Was the powder made in Russia?” I insisted. 
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“No, it was made in America,” he returned, “ but 
it was sent to Russia. by Dupont.” 


“* Then how can we prove that it was obtained from 
the Russians ?”’ I inquired. 


“But you have seen me take it out of the cartridge,” 
the Major retorted excitedly. ‘* You saw me do it. Now 
surely your experts will know. They can examine the 
bullets and they will know.’ So we had to leave it at 
that. 


I then strolled round the forge and the fitting shop, 
the former being roomy but not too well ventilated, 
largely owing to the windows all being closed because 
of the “* black-out.” The fitting shop was well designed, 
spacious and the machinery quite up-to-date, all the 
electrical apparatus being Swedish. 


I talked to a man whom I selected at random. He 
was a riveter who said he had worked in this shop for 
twenty years. He was thirty-seven years of age. 


“Did you sérve an apprenticeship ?”’ I asked. 
“Yes, for five years.” 

“What wages do you receive?” 

“7.50 marks an hour.” 

““How many hours do you work ?” 

“ Forty-eight hours.” 

“Do you work much overtime ?”” 


“No, not very much, but we are doing some at 
present.” 


“Are you ina Trade Union?” 
“Yes, Lam.” 
“Are you married ?” 
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“Yes, but I have no children.” 

“How much do you pay in rent?” 

* Sixty-five marks a fortnight.” 

“ How many rooms have you?” 

“‘ T have only one room and a kitchen.” 


I would have liked to have questioned this chap a 
little more, as he seemed very ready to answer, and did 
not at all resent my asking, although [ had not told 
him who I was. | The others were calling me, however, 
to come and see some of the Russian clothing which 
had been found in the tanks or on prisoners. 

The first garment I inspected was an officer’s tunic, 
which still bore the ticket of the Russian stores from 
which it had been issued. It was a poor flimsy thing 
made of dark grey cotton, and very little warmer, I should 
say, than a good dungaree overall. It had evidently not 
been worn. I then asked to see some underclothing, 
and went into a part of the shop where some fitters 
were working. The officer immediately spoke to the 
men and afterwards turned to us. 


**¥ am sorry, but the men have used it for wiping, 
their hands,” he said apologetically. We ali laughed at 
this, and on my questioning one of these men, he said 
the material was so poor that no one could wear it. He 
added scornfully that the clothing worn by the Russians 
was even lighter than the Finns wore in summer. “ Not 
much good for 45 degrees freezing,” he said, making 
a gesture as though he was shivering with cold. 

Time was flitting and I had to leave to interview the 
chairman of the local Metal Workers’ Union, who worked 
in the shop. He was a fair-haired chap of thirty-two 
years of age, and readily answered my questions. 
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He had been here six years and had represented the 
men for some eighteen months. The firm recognised 
his right to negotiate concerning shop grievances, and, 
if the men were not satisfied with the bonus rates, they 
came to him. If he could not put it right, it was sent 
up to the headquarters of the Union. He was a pattern- 
maker and was paid on a bonus system. He did not 
know how the bonus was worked out and he felt the 
arrangement was a bit unsatisfactory, as the firm fixed 
the bonus themselves. He received eight marks an 
hour and the bonus usually came to some 25 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. above this. The contribution which 
the members paid to the Metal Workers’ Union was 
five anda half marks a week. This chap, like all the others 
I spoke to, had no time for the Russians or Kuusinen. 


After another discussion with the management, in 
which I again rubbed in the need for recognising the 
Trade Unions and forming collective agreements with 
them, we went to see the housing of the workers. 


Very few houses have been erected by the municipality ; 
the firm having built many themselves. They have 
encouraged their workers to purchase them by giving 
them loans for the purpose. The conditions of repay- 
ment and interest were fixed by the Government itself, 
and, generally speaking, the firm were now only acting 
as an agent of the Government in this. 


All the houses were of wood. There were no drains, 
the houses being detached and far apart. Nor was 
water laid on. Every kouse was built on a stone or 
concrete foundation and all were painted in bright and 
tasteful colours. Many of the workers had themselves 
assisted in the erection of the houses, and it was thus 
difficult to estimate exactly the cost in money. 
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We split up into different parties to visit the various 
houses. The first I visited consisted of only one room 
about sixteen feet square and a small kitchen with a 
good fire stove. I noticed that the occupant, a labourer, 
had an up-to-date wireless set, that there was no linoleum 
on the floors but several coloured mats, and that the 
room had a generally bright appearance. There were 
three beds in it—for the husband, wife and one child. 
It appears from what I was told that there were few 
double beds in this country. Electric light was provided, 
but paid for separately. It was estimated that this 
house would probably cost sixty-two thousand marks. 
The ground cost only three marks a square metre. 


The next house consisted of two rooms and a kitchen 
and was rather untidy, as might be expected in the 
circumstances. We had come in quite unexpectedly as, 
following my general rule, I always selected the house 


we would visit, and did not leave this to the officials. 


There were five children in this family, together with | 
the grandmother, who was staying here because “ this ” 
had come since the war. This was a young baby which 
she held up for our inspection. The baby’s father had 
never seen him, as he was called up on the outbreak of 
war. The old lady was evidently extiemely patriotic, 
and she said proudly, ‘‘ All the children will be soldiers 
for Finland.” The baby was christened “ Battle.” 1 
rather hcped that Finland would be at peace by the time 
these little ones grew up! 

I could only see two beds in this room, which, like 
the previous one, had no covering on the floor other 
than a few mats, the boards being stained a reddish 
brown. There was no running water, nor a sink for 
washing, but I observed some towels and under-garments 
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hanging on a line on the small veranda. They were 
all frozen stiff. Washing for all these houses was 
generally done in a shed at the rear of the premises, 
the water being drawn from wells. 

This family had its wireless set, and I was glad to 
see the ample cupboard space for kitchen utensils. 
I didn’t inquire the cost, but this house was owned by 
the occupier, like the previous one. 

The third house was really a model of neatness. The 
living-room was very pleasant, and good chairs and a 
couch, a single bed, a handsome wireless set, several 
coloured mats stretched uniformly across the floor, and a 
tiny sink for washing were some of the things I noticed 
in passing. Upstairs there was a good-sized bedroom 
and a large ‘attic which, however, could not be used 
for sleeping purposes because of some structural bye-law. 

I was told later that in all these houses there was 
cellar accommodation, but I saw none for myself. Behind 
every house there was a shed about twelve feet long 
divided into three compartments for sanitary convenience, 
washing and storage. There was ample space for a 
kitchen garden, but only one was actually finished off 
for this purpose. 

Finally, we climbed an adjacent hill to see a very 
superior timber house occupied by a foreman. He had 
electric light, with a splendid wood-fired stove from 
which the whole house was heated, as well as making 
provision for cooking. The living-room was large, and 
the kitchen one of the best equipped I have seen in a 
workman's dwelling. . There were two bedrooms and, 
of course, a wireless Set. I was told this house would 
cost about fifty thousand marks, say, £220. 


Then we glanced in at the Central Co-operative 
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Stores, first seeing the local village store which 
was a model of neatness, and exhibited much 
originality in displaying its wares. The central stores 
was a much larger brick or concrete building, I couldn’t 
tell which, as the frontage was cemented and I didn’t 
have time to examine it closely in the dusk. 


Here we saw a commodious stock of boots and clothes, 
but only the suits were ticketed with the prices. That 
is one of the complaints I have to make about this country. 
We were told we could find out all about prices from 
the shops, but very few commodities seemed to have 
any tickets on them. Méen’s suits ranged from three 
hundred to four hundred and fifty marks, all ready-made, 
of course. I didn’t think the cloth was particularly good, 
nor that the prices were low. 


After this we went to the village bath, the Sauna. 
We marched in, threw off our clothes (not even having 
a pair of drawers to wear), and entered a small room 
round which there were three tiers of seats or benches. 
In the centre was a big cylindrical stove which emitted 
great warmth. Standing on the benches were several 
large basins of water, but an intense dry heat filled the 
room. I was urged to mount up to the top tier, and 
it was as much as I could do to force myself through 
the terrific heat. I lay down and nearly burned my 
back in the process, as the wooden ribs of the bench 
were so hot. One of the party hastily threw some tepid 
water over me and I gradually became accustomed to 
the heat. Then I noticed the others were thrashing 
themselves with a switch cut from the birch trees outside, 
and on trying this I found it very pleasant. 


When I was baked to the proper stage I was induced 
to go out into the snow and roll myself in it. I clenched 
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my teeth, squirmed about for a second or so, and then 
made a dash for the inside again. The snow was clinging 
to my body, but soon a warm tingling glow suffused 
my skin. 


I was afterwards massaged in an adjoining room by 
an elderly woman, rather to my embarrassment, but she 
took it all as a matter of course, and scrubbed and soaped 
me with as much indifference as though she were laying 
out a corpse. After this we entered another and cooler 
chamber, where we then lay resting on a stretcher. I 
felt beautifully relaxed lying back there and sipping 
some mineral water. I was reluctant to come out once 
* more into the cold evening air. 


On my remarking about the curious arrangement under 
which women do the massaging, one of the. Finns 
said that these elderly women look upon their job much 


in the same way as do nurses. He then surprised me 
somewhat by saying that when he visited London and 
had a Turkish bath, he was utterly disconcerted to find 
himself being massaged by a man, while still naked. 
Which shows how diferent one’s point of view can be, 
depending on one’s national habits and early training. 


We went to a nearby club room, where we were 
introduced to some of the local inhabitants. One lady 
with whom I talked said that an employee at one of 
the local factories, of which her husband was manager, 
was a German and had had to go back to Germany on 
mobilisation. He had written them complaining bitterly 
of the lack of food and the generally bad conditions in 
Germany. He said that meat was desperately hard to get 
and butter was practically unobtainable. Which rather 
confirms what I was told some days ago in another quarter. 
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Later in the evening we had a stand-up dinner, during 
the course of which Noel-Baker, Downie and I con- 
sulted about our future plans. We were working to a 
time-table, but in consequence of representations we 
had made, it had been suggested that one of us should 
visit another part of the front at Kiteléa. Two Russian 
Divisions were reported to be surrounded, their supplies 
had been cut off, and it was only a matter of time before 
the whole of them surrendered. The Russians were 
making desperate efforts to relieve these men, but the 
Finns felt very confident that they would not succeed. 


It was essential that whoever was selected to go should 
leave that night. It meant an all-night journey, of 
course, but we were inured to this. Indeed, it was 
imperative to travel by night to conserve time, and 
we had arranged to go back to Helsinki that night. 
A real problem arose, as far as I was concerned, because 
we were told it might be necessary to make a journey 
of a considerable distance near the front at Kitelé on 
skis. As I had never done any ski-ing in my life, I did 
not know how I would shape. Bownie was in the same 
boat. Besides, how did I know but that once I got on 
skis, I might not go slipping and sliding along until I 
arrived in the Russian lines! 1 remembered my early 
workshop training in safety first, and when I saw that 
Noel-Baker was so very keen upon going along to see, 
what was happening at the front, we ultimately agreed 
that he should go. Noel-Baker, of course, was formerly 
an international athlete and had been on skis before. 


We shook hands with him, made surc that he had his 
white hood and the rest of his paraphernalia with him, 
and soon afterwards climbed aboard the train which was 
to take us to Helsinki. 
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TUESDAY, 30TH JANUARY, 1940. 


WE were glad when the train reached Helsinki this 
morning, as it seemed from the programme that we 
could expect a rest for an hour or two in the hotel. 
Soon, however, the telephone bell reminded us that we 
had an interview with the Prime Minister and Vdind 
Tanner, the Foreign Minister, and so we started out. 
We learned on the way that yesterday there were four 
air-raid alarms in Helsinki, and subsequently the Prime 
Minister told us that about fifty people had been killed 
and as many wounded, including seven nurses who were 
killed when a hospital was bombed. 


Turku suffered the worst of all, and it was estimated 
that approximately one hundred ’planes were engaged 
in the raids, twenty of which were brought down. We 
met in a quiet little room in the Bank of Finland, the 
scene of our meeting being a reminder that M. Ryti, 
as he had stated, was primarily a business man and not 
a politician. The Prime Minister said they had now 
definite knowledge of two hundred and fifty-two Russian 
*planes having been destroyed, and they were more or 
less sure that another thirty had been brought down. 
In addition there must have been a good many losses 
owing to crashes brought about in other ways than 
actual fighting. He gave us the total of Finnish losses 
in *planes, which were very smal! by comparison. 

He recounted for us a story about two Finnish pilots 
who were shot down in a Blenheim in Russian territory. 
They ski’d their way across the frontier, secured help, 
and then went back and actually brought the machine 
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into Finland, a distance of nearly forty kilometres (twenty- 
five miles), This would seem unbelievable, unless one has 
seen the conditions under which the war is being fought. 
The frozen lakes are so wide, the woods so dense, and 
the country so vast that such exploits are quite feasible. 


In the course of our conversation the Prime Minister 
showed us where, on the map, the Russian 18th and 
164th Divisions were now trapped in the direction of 
Kiteli, where Noel-Baker had gone last night. The 
supplies of the two divisions which had heen cut off 
for several days had been destroyed, and the trapped 
men had been eking out an existence on the provender 
of their dead horses, whose flesh they had also been 
compelled by hunger to eat. The Russians had been 
dropping food to the beleaguered men from aeroplanes, 
but the supplies were inadequate. -The Prime Minister 
believed that the survivors could not now be more than 
twenty-five thousand, and that these could not last much 
longer. They would have surrendered long ago, in his 
opinion, but that they would have been machine-gunned 
by the Russians themselves. 


The Prime Minister paid a tribute to the Russian 
soldiers, who were, he said, good fighters, but the higher 
command was incompetent and inexperienced. The 
men were badly trained and the most incomprehensible 
errors had been committed. I observed that some years 
ago, in conversation with a leading B.itish statesman, 
we had discussed the question of whether the Russian 
revolution would turn militarist as did the French 
Revolution. He had said that everything depended on 
whether they could evolve an outstanding military 
leader, such as Napoleon, and that Russia up to date 
had never cast up a really first-class general. 
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“ That is true,” said M. Ryti. ‘“‘ Certainly the higher 
officers are distinctly below the class we expected. 
General Stern had been brought from Siberia to replace 
the general who was lost.” 

“What do you mean ‘lost’ ?”’ I asked. 

“He has disappeared, and nobody knows where he is.” 


“Do you think he has been shot by the Russians 
themselves ?”’ L inquired. 

“No, I do not think so. I think he has probably got 
lost in the forest and is dead,” answered the Prime 
Minister gravely. 

We discussed the question of the purge in Russia and 
its effects on the Red Army. It seemed certain that 
it must show its effects ina deterioration in the quality 
of the Red Army. The purge was infinitely more 
extensive than was ever made public and not many of 
the highest ranks survived it. 

The Prime Minister told us apout tne aerence of the 
Island of Koivisto (Bjérk6), where they originally had 
only ten-inch guns. The Russians knew this, and sent 
the battleship October Revolution to attack. She fired 
from just out of the range of the Finnish guns. In 
secret the Finns brought up larger cannon and waited. 
One day the battleship took up her accustomed position, 
but drew just a little farther in shore than she generally 
did. The batteries then opened fire, this time with 
twelve-inch guns, and put her out of action. 

The Kirov, another battleship, named after the com- 
missar Serge Kirov, who was assassinated in 1934, as a 
consequence of which 117 Russians were summarily shot, 
had also been seriously damaged and in all probability 
had been sunk. The defenders of the fort of Koivisto were 
rewarded for their gallant action by being given fourteen 
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days’ leave. They seemed to be puzzled about this and 
wondered how they could be spared at a time when the 
country so urgently needed their services. They asked 
their officers, ‘‘ Why are you sending us home? Are 
you not satisfied with us?” 

This indication of the spirit of the people tickled the 
Prime Minister, who, despite his self-control, could not 
help showing the pride and affection which he bore 
towards the men who were fighting for Finland’s freedom. 


I told the Prime Minister that I was troubled about 
the question of collective bargaining, and that I sincerely 
hoped the influence of the Government would be used to 
secure the fullest development of collective agreements 
between the Trade Unions and the employers. 


Both he and Tanner entirely concurred with this view 
and said it was the unfortunate history of the domination 
of the Trade Unions by the Communists folowing the 
civil war which was mainly responsible. That confirmed 
what Vuori and Aaltonen had said. 


It appears that a few days ago a joint meeting had 
been held of the Central Union of Employers in Finland 
and of the Finnish Trade Unions, under which an 
agreement had been come to that the parties would 
negotiate about all questions arising in their spheres of 
activity, pledging themselves to solve these so far as 
possible in an atmosphere of mutual understanding. 

I learned later in the day that the Chairman of the 
Central Union of the Finnish Employers, Mr. Hackzell, 
had stressed the importance of this decision, and how 
working conditions, wages, legislation concerning indus- 
trial conditions and other matters, would come within 
the ambit of the discussions. Both the Prime Minister 
and Tanner thought this was a great step forward and they 
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felt it wasa good augury for the future, notonly of the Trade 
Unions and the employers, but of the country generally. 

I gathered that the Minister of Social Welfare, Mr- 
Fagerholm, had taken a hand in these discussions, 
which clearly indicates the sympathy of the Government 
towards the Trade Unions, who, like all other sections 
of the Finnish community, are firmly united in the 
struggle against the invader. 

The Prime Minister mentioned that the right of the 
workers to join a trade union was expressly stipulated by 
the law. Any employer who tried to intimidate a 
worker from exercising his freedom in this respect was 
liable to severe punishment. That is something which 
we have not got in our law. 

During the afternoon I had conversations with a 
number of people and saw something of the Air Raid 
Precaution arrangements. The dominant consideration 
which impressed me through all of this was the united 
determination of these people to resist the Russian 
ageression to the end. All of us have remarked about 
this. No matter to whom we have spoken, whether it 
be workmen, employers, politicians, socialists, journalists, 
soldiers or peasants, not only has there not been the least 
evidence of disunity, but the most stoical firmness and 
resolution to defend the country. 

I was not able to make a very detailed examination 
myself as I had other things to attend to during the 
afternoon, but Bell and Downie explained pretty fully 
what they had seen. They had been in the company of 
General Sihvo, the head of the A.R.P. organisation. 

They said that despite the fact that prior to September 
last they had practically done nothing in the way of 
protection for the civil population from air attacks, 
they now had a very efficient organisation. It had been 
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built up on almost identical lines to that of our own 
country, no doubt because General Sihvo had been over 
in Great Britain with a delegation some time before the 
war broke out studying our methods. They have their 
wardens, demolition and rescue squads, decontamination 
squads and centres, and first-aid personnel. They have 
wardens’ posts, from where are reported to a single 
control centre particulars of the incidents in their locali- 
ties, and the necessary services are then ordered out by 
the control centre. 

I saw something of the working of these centres later 
in the day. 

The public shelters which have been provided are 
mainly in the basements of large buildings, which have 
been strutted up and strengthened, and in the parks and 
open spaces. The “slit” type of trench is used, being 
separated from its neighbour by a considerable distance, 
so that if one is damaged the occupants of the next 
trench would probably escape. 

One shelter which created a great impression on our 
people had been cut out of the solid granite, and accom- 
modation was thus provided for 1,500 to 2,000 people. 
Originally it had been designed in conjunction with a 
sewerage system, but the pipes had been taken out and 
the shelter had been equipped with extraction and 
purifying fans. Roughly ninety feet of granite was 
between these people and the surface. 

General Sihvo had supplied for our use particulars of 
the actual attacks on the civilian population. From 30th 
November, 1939, up to yesterday, 20,337 bombs had been 
dropped in 643 raids. The raids covered 207 different local- 
ities, and many types and weights of bombs had been used, 

They included high explosives from 110 Ibs. to 1,200 
Ibs., splinter type bombs from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs., and 
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incendiary bombs from 3 Ib. to 25 Ibs. The weights 
were given to us in kilos, but I have converted them into 
pounds. We were told that these bombs are usually 
dropped in combinations, and it is very rarely that one 
type at a time is used. 

No person: other than the civil defence personnel is 
allowed on the streets after the warning has been sounded, 
and this accounts for the comparatively small number 
of casualties. As for lighting restrictions, it is sufficient 
to say that the police have power to shoot at any windows 
which show a light after black-out time. 

I was very eager to see the famous Finnish bookshop, 
Akateminen Kirjakauppa, which is reputed to be the 
largest in Europe. So later in the afternoon Downie 
and I went along to the Stockman building, and both of 
us were frankly amazed at the enormous stock of books 
which we saw displayed. 

We were soon recognised by some of the assistants, 
and, as nothing suits me better than to crawl into a 
corner and browse in a bookshop, I felt a little bit un- 
settled as everybody was so obviously anxious to show 
us round. Eventually one of the managers camealong and, 
speaking in English, described the range of books to us. 

“You can see what the Finns read,” he said, pointing 
to books in the Scandinavian languages, German, English 
and French. I felt tempted to ask whether these books 
had a big sale, but the answer seemed so obvious that 
I refrained from putting it. I didn’t want to be told 
that unless these foreign books did sell, the company 
would never lay out so much capital on them. I heard 
later that in some Scandinavian countries, books are 
supplied to the publisher on a sale or return basis. 
Whether or not this applies in Finland, I cannot say. 
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Of course by far the greatest proportion of the books 


were in Finnish. 

The manager didn’t obtrude himself, and after a few 
preliminary explanations he left us. 

The English literature was a very representative 
collection, and my vanity was perhaps a little tickled to 
see that they had in stock “t I Search for Truth in Russia.” 
I didn’t venture to ask whether they had sold any! 
That might have spoiled my pleasure. 

Most of the Finnish books were in paper covers, as 
is the Continental custom, but the printing was good. 
The manager told us, incidentally, that in proportion to 
her population Finland publishes a larger number of 
books than any other country. 

On enquiring about this we found that the Finns took 
measures against illiteracy over two hundred years ago. 
One of the archbishops made a rule that no man or 
woman could be married unless they could read. A 
rather dangerous experiment I should have said, but 
evidently it worked, and the Finnish people vigorously 
applied themselves to their A B C. 

Another thing that should be remembered is that the 
universities in Finland only charge very nominal fees, 
which means that a large percentage of the students are 
children of workers or farmers. 

In the evening we took a train for Tampere (Tammer- 
fors), an industrial city and the so-called ‘‘ Manchester ” 
of Finland. The train was crowded with soldiers, but 
there were a considerable number of civilians including 
women and children on board. Weall surged in together 
as soon as the train arrived, and we were so tightly packed 


that there was little comfort on the journey. Some - 


people had to stand, but we all accommodated ourselves 
one way or another so as to make things not too irksome. 
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The train was supposed to take four hours but in fact 
it took over five, and we did not reach Tampere until 
after one o’clock in the morning. 

It was impossible to read, of course, as the train 
lighting was even dimmer than in England during the 
worst period of our black-out. I sat wedged between 
two young soldiers, while opposite me was a woman 
nursing a young child, her other little girl of about four 
years of age resting on the knee of another soldier. 
The luggage racks were jammed with military equip- 
ment and the atmosphere was stifling. Fortunately I 
had a few sweets in my pocket, and the children were 
glad of them. 

I wondered to myself whether the apologists for Stalin 
and Molotov would have felt very happy in this company. 

The soldier next to me said something which I did 
not understand, but a man sitting near explained that 
he was apologising for crushing me. I laughed at this, 
and explained that I knew very well that any incon- 
venience I had to go through was nothing compared to 
what the soldiers had to withstand. 

This gentleman then asked whether I was a member 
of the British delegation, and on my confirming this he 
very soon spread the news round the coach. That broke 
down any little reserve there might be, and the soldiers 
soon began to pour out their experiences. 

Two young infantrymen mentioned that they were 
going home on leave to see their parents, and remarked 
in the most casual fashion in the world that they had 
been posted as having been killed. 

“But haven’t you telegraphed to your parents?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Just think of the shock it will be to them when 
you walk in the house! ” 
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They treated this as a good joke, and it was evident 
that they were determined to give their parents what 
they thought would be a pleasant surprise. 


All the soldiers present confirmed what we had already 
been told by the Prime Minister, that the Russians were 
brave soldiers but poorly led and trained. 


One of them suddenly burst out that the Russians 
were using explosive bullets, and I casually took out of 
my pocket one which I had been carrying about with me. 


“Yes, and here’s one of them.” I then explained 
that we had obtained these at a place which we had 
visited where there was a good deal of captured war 
material. 

They looked at the bullet with interest and nodded as 
though they had seen them before. 


Conversation then turned upon the question of the 
air raids, and very deep resentment was expressed about 
the bombing of open towns and villages. A gentleman 
Sitting opposite mentioned that a hospital had been 
bombed, and that in addition to the seven nurses, who 
I was told by the Prime Minister had been killed, a 
doctor had also died from his injuries. 


The soldiers were all very indignant about this and 
said that it was the dirtiest thing that the Russians had 
done. 


About midnight I began to feel a bit drowsy and 
dozed off, my companions rousing me just before we 
reached Tampere. We got out of the train and felt the 
keenness of the night air. Ina very few minutes we were 
conducted to motor cars which were waiting for us and 
by about 1.30 a.m. I was in bed at the Grand Hotel, an 
unpretentious but modern and well-equipped hotel. 
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I was up soon after seven o’clock and worked hard at 
my diary, breakfasting in my bedroom. At about nine- 
thirty the telephone announced that the Provincial 
Governor had arrived. I went downstairs and found 
that he was accompanied by the Chairman of the City 
Council and a number of other local personalities. 
Amongst them was a representative of the Hoover 
Finnish Relief Fund, a cultured American, Mr. Hallam 
Tuck, who told me he had come across from Belgium to 
take charge of this work. 


Tampere is called the ‘‘smokeless Manchester of 
Finland,” and many splendid factories are built near 
the Tammerkoski (Tammerfors) rapids. The popula- 


tion is normally 70,000, but considerable numbers of 
people have been evacuated. The principal industries 
are textiles, engineering, and boots and shoes. The 
city is governed by a Municipal Council on which the 
Social Democrats have an absolute majority. 


Soon afterwards we started looking round to see the 
damage caused by the bombing. There had been no 
bombing here for over a week, although ’planes had 
tried to reach the city yesterday. Opposite Findlayson’s 
mill, built in 1820 by an enterprising Scot, there were 
the ruins of what were formerly workers’ dwellings. 
Very little remained except the chimney breasts with a 
stove occasionally clinging to them. Whole areas had 
been absolutely destroyed, whilst in other cases the roofs 
had been burned and the interiors gutted, but parts of 
the wooden outer walls still survived. 
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Downie remarked to me that it looked as though the 
Russians had deliberately aimed at these dwellings. It 
was certainly singular that in almost every case of bombing 
we came across, the principal damage had been done to 
the humble homes of the workers. 


The Chief of the Police who was with us told us that 
the ’planes flew very high, sometimes as high as 21,000 
feet, and it was evident from this that accurate aiming 
was impossible. But the effects were the same as though 
the dwellings had been the target aimed at. If the 
*planes were so high (and everyone confirmed this during 
our enquiry), it is clear that the Russians didn’t care 
where their bombs fell, whether on workers’ houses or 
on public or industrial buildings. Some of the ruins 
were still smouldering and we tried to photograph them. 


Very few people had been killed, we were glad to 
learn, because of the excellent character of the A.R.P. 
The people were well disciplined and took to the cellars 
and refuges as soon as the alarm was sounded. Some of 
the works had remarkably good accommodation, and at 
one big mill we saw a huge cavern under masses of 
granite rock which was being excavated to provide 
shelter for the employees. We came across several 
bomb craters and many evidences of splinters dug deep 
into stone walls, but generally my impression was con- 
firmed that the incendiary bomb has been mainly used, 
with possibly a composition of high explosives, in a single 
bomb. It appeared that 500 lb. H.E. bombs were used 
in some cases, and as fires almost invariably resulted it did 
appear that they must contain some incendiary material. 


Both the clothing factories and the rubber works had 
been bombed, as had also the old hospital. The other 
hospital, which we inspected, is owned by the munici- 
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pality, being most modern in its equipment and layout. 
Patients were charged only twenty marks a day, whereas 
the cost of maintenance was eighty marks per day, the 
difference being paid by the municipality. 


In this hospital wood pulp was being used in place of 
sandbags. As we came in through the entrance we 
heard the strains of the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” come 
through on the wireless. As we had one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hoover relief fund with us, this was 
most appropriate. Some of the wounded were accom- 
modated in the basement, particularly the soldiers, although 
there were still a few civilians on the upper floors. 

I interrogated a Russian prisoner here, a radio operator 
who was captured when his aeroplane was brought down 
near here a few days ago. He had only been in the 
hospital a couple of days, a bullet having broken his 
thigh. He was quite an intelligent looking fellow, of 
very dark complexion, but had much finer features than 
those we interviewed some days ago. He seemed to 
resent being questioned and his answers were grudging. 
I wondered whether he was in pain, but the surgeon, 
after speaking to the Russian, answered that he was 
quite comfortable. 


We put a few questions to him, in reply to which he 
told us that he was a radio operator in the air force, and 
that he was twenty-four years of age. Prior to joining 
the army he had lived in White Russia and had been in 
the army for one year. 

We asked him whether he had taken part in any other 
bombing raids prior to the one in which he had been 
wounded, and he replied that that was his first raid. 
I then asked him whether he had had any instructions 
as to what objectives they were to bomb. He replied 
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that he himself had received no instructions whatever, 
and that these were given to the pilot and the squadron 
leader. 


As this man seemed very much more intelligent than 
the previous prisoners to whom we had spoken, I was 
very keen on finding out whether he knew the causes 
of the war, so I asked him, “‘ Do you know why you are 
fighting against Finland?” His response was a little 
confused. He said that he knew that negotiations had 
been going on between the two countries, and that a 
peaceful settlement had not been arrived at. I then 
pressed my question again, asking, “‘ But do you know 
why you are now fighting against Finland?” He threw 
his head back on the pillow and said abruptly ‘“‘ Nyet ” 
(No). 

Just as we were going he asked who we were, and 
on being told we were a Labour delegation from Great 
Britain he brightened up and smiled at us. 1 screwed 
up my face into the most amiable expression I could 
muster on the spur of the moment, and said in my best 
Russian, “Do svidaniya” (Au revoir), which he 
promptly returned. 


The wounded Finns were a fine looking lot of young 
fellows. Clear eyed with fresh complexions, they were 
full of pep. They told us they were eager to get back 
to the Front again. We moved about amongst them 
asking questions, and I found that they were from 
different parts of the country. One was a small farmer 
from the north, another a village smith from Central 
Finland, another a printer and another a sawyer. Unlike 
the Russians, there was no doubt in their mind as to 
why they were fighting. They seemed highly amused 
when we told them that some of the Russian prisoners 
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were under the impression that the war had begun because 
Finland had invaded Russia. 


This hospital had fortunately not been damaged, 
but the general hospital to which we next proceeded 
had many windows smashed, and machine-gun bullets 
had pitted deep into the brick walls beneath the cement 
surfacing. The mortuary had been practically demolished 
by a bomb, a large portion of the 144 inch brick walls 
being blown down at one side, and at the gable end. 
We were told that at the time the attack was made, a 
dead man was lying inside, having been killed in a 
motor accident. So that he was killed twice over as the 
Finns told us. 


Next we saw a home for aged and incapacitated people, 
and although some of the blocks of buildings were old, 
others were most modern, particularly the part where 
the old ladies were seen resting and sewing. Some were 
weaving or spinning in a basement protected by strong 
timbers against air raids. I was glad to notice that the 
general rule here was that only two people occupied a 
bedroom, and sometimes only a single person. In one 
or two cases there were four occupants to a room. 

We had lunch in the Grand Hotel, received an official 
welcome, during which the Bishop of Tampere told me 
that the workers were giving up their Sunday pay in 
some of the cotton mills to devote the proceeds to the 
Red Cross and the army. 


We then journeyed along to the Tampella mill, where 
5,000 people are normally employed. First we visited 
the linen department, saw the bleaching process, and 
subsequently the spinning and weaving. My general 
impression of the works was that they were extremely 
well laid out, spacious, modern in equipment, and that 
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a great study had been made of the hygienic conditions 
of employees. I was surprised to find that the women 
had no lockers for their clothes, a special dressing-room 
being provided, but I was told that the women prefer 
this. No thefts had been reported to the firm. 


The men, on the contrary, had lockers and adequate 
washing facilities. I inspected these lockers and found 
that they were made of metal, but none of them had 
locks. I asked one or two of the men whom I saw 
washing their hands, how they locked up their clothes. 
They said it was quite unnecessary as no one ever missed 
anything. ‘‘ Not even a cigarette?“ I asked, to which 
they replied, “‘ Well, one boy lost some cigarettes out 
of his pocket some time ago, but he knew that they had 
been taken by one of his pals.’’ The Finns must be a 
very honest people, I thought to myself. Evidently 
they are not as highly “civilised ’’ as I had supposed ! 


We inspected the machine shop, roomy and splendidly 
laid out and equipped with modern machinery. The 
benches were well lit by individual electric lights, and the 
ventilation and overhead lighting were excellent. 


{ talked with the men in the shop and found them a 
very sturdy crowd of fellows. They were quite well 
organised, and their wages varied from 7.50 to 8.50 marks, 
plus a production bonus which usually amounted to 
fifty per cent. to sixty per cent. on the basic wage. 


I argued with the Manager that the system was not 
a very good one, because the Trade Union took no part 
in fixing the rates, and that there should be collective 
agreements between the Unions and the employers. 
He didn’t resent this, although he didn’t agree with it, 
and when later I asked one of the oldest of the organised 
workers, who had been in the shop for seventeen years, 
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at first he too seemed to have his doubts. After I had 
explained our British system, however, the workman 
appreciated the need for written agreements between 
Unions and employers. The Manager was not near us 
when this conversation took place, but these fellows did 
not give one the impression that they were in the least 
afraid of expressing their opinions. When I was talking 
to them they crowded round regardless of the fact that 
one of their directors and the manager were with us. 
The oldest metal worker trade unionist was a real 
character. He had on a peaked cap, wore glasses, and 
his round, humorous face bore an impish expression. 
He would be a difficult nut to crack in negotiations about 
workers’ conditions. No foreman or boss of any descrip- 
tion could intimidate him. 


During the course of the day we drove out of the 
town to a place where we saw a huge yard crammed 
full of some hundreds of small gun carriages, mostly 
mounting anti-tank guns, which had been captured 
from the Russians. They were painted khaki colour, 
and were covered with snow. Some of them were under- 
going the process of overhaul. Skilled mechanics were 
employed upon this work. I thought these guns were 
extraordinarily good, and they seemed to me to be very 
modern. 


Next we visited a cotton mill in company with the 
manager and under-manager, both of whom seemed very 
fair-minded. people and spoke good English. Normally 
they employed seven thousand people, but since they 
were so heavily bombed, much of the plant had been 
thrown out of gear, and the staff reduced consequently. 
They are not allowed to employ anyone under fifteen 
years of age, even now the war is on, but I thought I 
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saw some very junior people—mostly girls—working on 
some of the looms. I was glad to see here, as in the © 
Tampella mill, a good deal of British machinery. Indeed 
this mill used practically all British machinery, and I 
saw many machines by Tweedale and Smalleys, Brooks 
and Doxey, Platt Brothers, Dobson and Barlows, as 
well as other English textile machine manufacturers. 


As we walked through we were shown the damage 
caused by the bombs which had fallen here. Experts 
said they were five hundred pound high explosives, anda 
single bomb had destroyed the upper story or attic, as 
it is called, in one part of the mill, and had set fire to 
many bales of raw American cotton. It had started off 
all the sprinklers, which, in turn, flooded the machinery 
and generally made a pretty bad mess. In another part 
a bomb had broken clean through two floors, and had 
smashed a reinforced concrete floor as well as the sup- 
porting beams. I should say that the area damaged by 
one bomb in the roof was at least twenty-five yards 
square. 


We saw many girls cleaning the spindles and looms, 
trying to get them into condition for working. One part 
of the mili was still working, and we saw the girls on 
the second shift coming on. They work until 11 p.m. 
from 3 o’clock in the afternoon, but the law stipulates 
that no girls below eighteen years of age can work on 
the second shift. 


Miraculously enough, no one was killed here, everyone 
having taken refuge in the basement when the explosion 
took place, the warning having been received in good 
time. 

Afterwards we visited the Workers’ House run by the 
Labour Movement, built, it is said, at a cost of twenty- 
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four million marks. The capital was raised by the Trade 
Unions and the Labour banks as well as being supported 
by voluntary contributions. There was an excellent 
meeting hall capable of seating seven hundred people in 
comfortable chairs, and a cinema with seating accommo- 
dation for eight hundred, the walls of the latter being 
decorated by tableaux of phases of Finnish labour. 
There was a large billiards room with several tables, and 
two commodious restaurants as well as office accommoda- 
tion for the Unions. One wonders how all this has 
been done from such slender resources, but we were 
assured that the Trade Unions and Social Democratic 
Party who run these places do very well financially out 
of these ventures. 


We talked with many of the workers who were using 
these premises, and found them solid and united behind 
the Government, and not at all dismayed at the big 
forces against them. 


We hurried back at 6.30 p.m. to meet the civic 
authorities at a function which they had arranged. There 
were many employers present, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of reminding them that, although Finland had a 
politically democratic constitution, they were not so far 
advanced in matters of industrial democracy. I was 
glad to think that I should be able to go back to Great 
Britain and tell the workers there that the employers had 
decided to travel the well-trodden road of collective 
bargaining, and to encourage their workpeople to join 
the Trade Unions. I put matters as tactfully as I 
could, saying that it was not for me to instruct, but that 
I could not believe that the method of negotiation through 
Trade Unions, practised in industry in democratic 
countries generally, could be a wrong one for a small 
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country like Finland. Evidently this made a good 
impression, and several employers said they had advo- 
cated this course for some years. 


At 10 p.m. we departed from Tampere by motor-car 
for Helsinki. We drove with our lights full on for most 
of the way, until we got within twenty km. (twelve miles) 
of the capital, when we shut them off, using only a faint 
side light. We were interrogated several times by sentries 
on the journey. On our way we stopped to look at the 
ruins of a Russian aeroplane which had been brought 
down in a wood near the roadway. The pilot, wonderful 
to relate, although shot in eleven places, was still alive 
with his two companions. The machine itself was riddled 
like a sieve. 


We stopped at the house of the Provincial Governor 
for some coffee at about 1 a.m., and then drove on again. 
The roads were good but our progress was naturally 
slow because of the ice and snow, and it was 4a.m. when 
we reached our hotel. Within half an hour I was in bed. 


THURSDAY, Ist FEBRUARY, 1940. 


I Fett half dead this morning when at 9 o’clock we 
started on the day’s work. I put in some time writing 
up my notes, and during the course of the morning 
visited some of the social institutions, in addition to 
having some interviews with the pressmen. In casual 
conversations with them I found that they had formed 
entirely the same opinion that we had in respect of the 
unity of the people. There were no signs of divisions. 
People of whatever station of life were all putting their 
backs into it, and doing everything they could to help 
in the defence of the country. 


I spent some little time looking in at the shops in the 
city, as I wanted to get an idea of the prices and quality 
of the goods displayed. As to display, it was both extensive 
and up to date, but one had to get inside the shops in 
order to see for oneself, as almost ali the windows are 
boarded over. Prices were not so easy to ascertain as, 
although here and there tickets were fastened to the 
goods, it necessitated questions to the salesmen as a 
general rule to find out what the prices were. 


The impression I formed was that for manufactured 
goods generally the cost was as high, if not slightly 
higher, than for similar goods in England. Food was 
undoubtedly cheaper. I didn’t bother to take down 
details of prices because we were promised lists of these 
by the officials of the Co-operative Societies, and I had 
insufficient time to make a really thorough investigation. 

I lunched with an English friend, who was extremely 
well-informed on the situation, and who was firmly 
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convinced that if the Finns could secure the help they 
needed from abroad in the way of aeroplanes and guns, 
they could put up a good show. He scoffed at the 
suggestion that the Kuusinen Government had any 
support amongst the people of Finland. The people 
just treated it as a joke, he said, and it was commonly 
said that two of Kuusinen’s own sons were fighting in 
the Finnish army against the Russians. 


After lunch Downie and I went along to the head- 
quarters of the Finnish Broadcasting Corporation, where 
we made a record, responding to some questions asked 
us by a lady interviewer. 


After this we found the Director of Technical Educa- 
tion waiting to take us round to see the educational and 
other social institutions of the city. He told us on the 
way that the Finns prided themselves upon their standard 
of education. The Act providing for compulsory educa- 
tion had been in operation since 1921, and, with the 
exception of a few communes, it was now in effect right 
throughout the country. He mentioned that in secondary 
education, the co-educational schools, where both boys 
and girls were taught, were by far the biggest category. 
Finland, of course, is a thinly populated country, and 
the cost would be very heavy if separate schools had to 
be maintained for boys and girls. 


The State University is situated in Helsinki itself, 
and there are two separate Universities in Turku, one 
for Swedish-speaking students and the other for those 
who speak Finnish. The Helsinki University, he said, 
is by far the biggest. University fees as such scarcely 
existed, but pupils were required to make some contribu- 
tion where they had need of special materials in their 
studies. From what I was told it seems that a very big 
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percentage of the school population eventually finds its 
way to the Universities. 

We drove to a splendid elementary school, the “* Alexis 
Kivi” school, several stories in height, in which children 
up to fifteen were taught, The classes were small, 
accommodating from thirty to forty scholars. The 
equipment was excellent, and I was greatly’ interested 
in the section in which domestic science was taught. 
Here all the latest equipment in the way of gas and 
electric stoves, electric washing machines, etc., was in 
use. I pointed out to the Director that not many working- 
class homes would possess such equipment, but he assured 
me that many of the workers had excellent stoves and 
cooking appliances. And after all, he said, was it not 
best that the people should be taught to handle the 
latest facilities that were available? I entirely agreed 
with this sentiment as it seemed to me such a system 
would awaken a desire in people to possess the best 
equipment that could be obtained. I haven’t the least 
hesitation in saying that at this school the equipment 
and the facilities generally were as adequate and as good 
in quality as ever I have seen in the schools of any 
country. 


Then we went to see a workers’ institution, which 
again was a several storied building, and where the 
Director of the schoo] told us that some five thousand 
people took lessons, mainly on cultural subjects. The 
studies were carried on mostly in the evenings, some 
seventy per cent. of the students being manual workers. 

After leaving this institution we saw in rapid succession 
the splendid maternity home, the hospital for infectious 
diseases, and the special institution for consumptives, 
all of which are situated in an open suburb where there 
is plenty of light and air. 
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Then we looked in at the Stadium, observing the 
magnificent swimming bath which had been intended, 
for the Olympic games. 


From here we journeyed to a Red Cross hospital 
which is now almost entirely used by soldiers, and I was 
deeply impressed by the general efficiency and thorough- 
ness with ‘which the cases were handled. This hospital 
had been bombed, like so many others, and we were 
assured by the matron in the most matter of fact manner 
possible, that they had ceased to fly the Red Cross flag, 
as that was thought to be merely an incitement to the 
Soviet airmen, who have not the least respect for it. 


Whilst I was in this place I tried to secure some 
definite information concerning the machine-gunning of 
women and children, about which we had heard as 
having taken place in the Vallgard district. We were 
taken to a room where there was a huge map on which 
was a forest of pins, coloured differently, and which 
showed where air raids had taken place, the colours 
being used to distinguish particular raids. It was 
stated at this hospital that they themselves had not 
handled any of the cases of machine-gunning, but that 
they had been dealt with at the Diakonissa Hospital. 
We could hear particulars about this from the Kotokallio 
_ first-aid station. 


After a look round the hospital, we set off for this 
post, which we found to be situated in an elementary 
school. We passed through sandbagged passages, which 
were arranged so as to counter the effects of blast, finally 
reaching a basement where we were introduced to the 
officer in charge. He was an alert young fellow in 
uniform, and the matron who accompanied him was a 
most placid and reassuring personality. On asking to 
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see the casualty register, we learned that a number of 
the wounded and injured by the machine-gunning were 
treated at other stations and not this. Because of the 
serious nature of these injuries, most of the people were 4 
sent directly to hospital. : 


Then we tried to secure some first-hand evidence of 
| the machine-gunning of civilians. First, we were told 
by one of the Lottas, Miss Lisa Saarimaa,a girl about 
nineteen years old, who was just coming on duty for 
the night, that she was in the basement at the time of 
the raid. Some girls who were stationed in the bell 
tower of the neighbouring church of St. Paul’s telephoned 
down to say that raiders had been sighted, and later 
that they were dropping bombs. They then announced, 
“ They are firing machine-guns at us,” and suddenly 
the receiver was heard to be put back. No more news 
came through. Afterwards these girls had said that the 
bullets from the aeroplanes had broken the windows in 
«the church tower, and had spattered against the walls 
without, however, injuring any of the girls on watch. 
When Miss Saarimaa came up from the basement after 
the raid had ended she saw people lying on the ground, 
wounded, and the ambulances came and took them away. 
In conversation with her friends in the tower, they had 
told her that the Russian aeroplanes came so near, that 
they seemed to be only a hundred metres above the 
tower. So close were they that the girls saw the pilots 
and the machine-gunners very distinctly. 


I said that it was most important that we should hear 
the evidence of someone who had actually witnessed the 
machine-gunning, and the young officer said he would 
*phone up some of the people at the post. He explained 
that the personnel only came on duty in the evening, 
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as they were working at their occupations during the 
day, and as the post had been given no warning of our 
coming, he might have difficulty in locating them. 


After some delay a young fellow came in, and I 
questioned him. 


“What is your name?” I first asked. 

* Otto Tuli.” 

“What do you work at?” 

“*T am a compositor.” 

** Are you a member of a Trade Union?” 
meY(eS <7 


“Will you tell us what you know about.this affair ?” 


He then went on to say that he was on duty as an 
A.R.P. stretcher-bearer, and he was taking a nervous 
‘patient across the street during the raid, to the S.O.K. 


Co-operative building for shelter. He had to cross an 
Open space to do this, and on coming back he had to- 
traverse the same ground to get back to his post. While 
he was crossing this space he heard machine-gun fire. 

“© How do you know it was machine-gun fire? Weren’t 
your own guns firing during this time ?”’ 

“Yes, but I could tell by the direction of the bullets 
which were kicking up the ground.” 

“But how could you know that these were not splinters 
from your own A.A. guns?” 

“I could see by the angle at which the bullets struck 
the ground.” 

He then went on that he could not say exactly how 
many bullets were fired because he was in such a hurry 
to get to cover. He was quite certain they were Russian 
Machine-guns which had fired. I turned to question 
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someone else when I noticed the young fellow was 
holding up his hand as though asking my permission to 
speak. 


“ What does he want?” I inquired. This was inter- 
preted, and I received the reply that he was ready to 
swear to the truth of what he had said. It seemed to 
Downie and me that he had told his story in the most 
straightforward manner, and so J said jocularly: ‘ Tell 
him, as he is a trade unionist we won’t ask him to swear.” 


But he was not content, and went on to give further 
details. He wanted there to be no doubt about the 
matter. As a stretcher-bearer he had to pick up the 
wounded, and he knew that they were injured by 
machine-gun bullets. Friends of his who were on duty 
in the hospitals had also told him that the injuries were 
caused by machine-guns. 


At this stage the door opened and a bright-faced boy 
came in. He was nineteen years of age, so he told me. 
He said his name was Taisto Saarinen and that he was 
a student of theology. He was stationed on the roof 
of the elementary school, which we had visited earlier, 
at the time the raid took place. When he first saw the 
aeroplanes they were, roughly, about three hundred 
metres high, as it seemed to him, but later he was told 
they were higher than that. Suddenly they came lower, 
and the next thing he saw was sparks coming from the 
telegraph wires. He saw some of these wires falling as 
though cut by something. He could see the wires 
swaying to and fro, and he judged that they were being 
struck by machine-gun bullets. He was convinced he 
was right as, from his position, he could see later the 
ambulances come and pick the people up. Further, he 
heard the rattle of machine-guns quite distinctly, although 
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there was a good deal of noise due to fire from the anti- — 
aircraft guns. 

Mr. Moring, the Technical Director who has charge 
of the municipality undertakings, said at this point he 
had just been on the telephone to the doctor in the 
Diakonissa Hospital, Professor Langenskidld, who said 
he had in his possession signed statements from six 
victims of the raid. Unfortunately, the professor could 
not speak sufficient English to be understood on the 
telephone, but he undertook to supply us with photostat 
copies of these. Some of these people were suffering 
from wounds from machine-gun bullets. 


Downie and 1 were very careful in this examination 
to secure that there could not be any possible mistake 
by translation. We asked our questions over and over 
again in different ways so as to ensure that we got the 
answer accurately. It seemed so utterly diabolical 
that Russian Communist fighters had deliberately shot 
at helpless women and children who were rushing 
to seek shelter from the bombing, that we were deter- 
mined to have no mistake in the evidence. Not that 
this was the first statement we had heard on the use 
of machine-guns against the civilian population, but we 
wanted to make doubly sure. 


I was: greatly impressed by these young people I had 
seen in the posts. It is difficult to find words to describe 
the sense of quiet efficiency about the arrangements, 
and the keenness of everyone. The girls seemed to me 
to be just as self-reliant as the young men, and brimful 
of courage. These girls belonged to the Lotta Svard, 
and are employed as auxiliaries to the defensive forces. 
Everyone calls them “ Lottas.” Not once did I get 
the impression that anyone was afraid or even nervous 
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They knew by experience what they were in for and 
they had evidently made up their minds to stick it out. 


It was now nearly eight o’clock and we had been due 
at a press reception at seven-thirty. We had ’phoned 
through to tell them that we were detained, and advised 
them not to wait. None the less, when we returned to 
the hotel we found them all patiently waiting for us. 
We told them what had detained us, and some of them 
seemed a little surprised that we should think it necessary 
to take so much trouble to satisfy ourselves of the truth 
of the machine-gunning. They said that it was common 
knowledge everywhere in Finland, that this was now a 
regular tactic of the Russian aviators, and that there was 
ample evidence to prove it. No foreign journalist who 
had been in Finland for any length of time could possibly 
have any doubts about the matter. We had our food 
together, and after some simple expressions of goodwill 
all round, I begged to be allowed to go to bed as I was 
feeling dog tired. I threw off my clothes and crawled 
into bed, falling asleep almost immediately. 


It seemed that I had only been asleep a few minutes 
when I was awakened by a muffled moaning sound, 
persistent and seemingly getting louder. It roused me 
up. I listened, and there was no doubt it was an air- 
raid alarm. It was a trifle more mellowand less terrifying 
than are the English sirens, but mournful and disturbing. 
T looked at my watch and saw it was exactly 12.10 a.m. 
Then I heard the noise of scurrying feet in the corridor 
and soon afterwards the banging of a cymbal. Then 
my telephone bell rang and a voice said in guttural 
tones, “Alarm.” [I pulled on my clothes hurriedly, 
put a scarf round my neck, not bothering about my 
collar, but otherwise dressing fully, as I thought I might 
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have to go out into the snow. I joined the remainder 
of the guests moving quietly downstairs and without 
any appearance of panic. At the foot of the staircase 
J found a number of people talking together. Among 
them were Bell and Downie. 

“ Are you going out ?” they asked. 

“Out where ? ”” 

“* To the air-raid shelter.” 

** Have we to cross the street ?” I asked. 


“ Are you a newspaper man?” demanded in English 
an elderly woman in a khaki cap and overcoat, wearing 
a yellow ribbon on her arm. 

“No, Iam not.” 

“ Then you must go to the air-raid shelter. It is only 
just over the road.” 

Here one of the guests, who proved to be an American 
journalist, chimed in. “I think you can grant a special 
dispensation in this case. This is Sir Walter Citrine, 
who is a member of the British Labour delegation. He 
will be all right here.” But the Lotta seemed rather 
doubtful about it and troubled about my safety. 

“You should go over the road,” she said reproach- 
fully. 

“ Where are you going to stay?” I asked. 

“Tam going to stay here,” she answered. 


“ Then I am going to stay here also,” I replied, with 
just enough display of British firmness to convince her. 


With that she gave it up, but I don’t think she 
approved of my staying. It seemed to me that we 
were reasonably safe in the hall of the hotel, although 
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when I remembered the devastation which had been 
done to the four-storied apartment house opposite the 
Technological Institute, I had some misgivings. 


So that was that. Fortunately, I had brought my 
note-book with me, and most of to-day’s diary was 
written whilst I was sitting comfortably on a chair in 
the hall of the hotel protected by a stout wall. 


We inquired for Noel-Baker, whom I knew was due 
to arrive last night, but no reply was forthcoming on 
telephoning to his room. Bell volunteered to go upstairs 
and find him. After a few minutes the “Ali clear” 
was sounded. “It is all right now,” said one of the 
chambermaids, whom I now noticed was sitting sheltered 
in a corner some distance away, dressed in a fur coat. 
She, too, evidently thought we might have to go outside. 
It transpired that Noel-Baker had been awakened some 
time before, but he had gone into another part of the 
hotel and didn’t see us. So, with the knowledge that 
our party was all safe and sound, I went once more to 
bed. 
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I was deep in a heavy sleep when the telephone bell 
rang to remind me that it was 8a.m. I got up hurriedly, 
and read my correspondence. At nine o’clock I saw the 
Scandinavian journalists for a quarter of an hour, and 
then rushed off with Downie and Noel-Baker to see 
the Prime Minister, M. Ryti. We had a long con- 
versation with him recounting our experiences, which 
was too intimate to mention here. We parted with 
mutual goodwill, and hurried back to the hotel where 
we were to give an interview to the other foreign 
journalists. 


Last night the President of Finland made a speech 
once again affirming the readiness of Finland to enter 
into negotiations for an honourable and just peace with 
Russia. I doubt whether the Russians will respond at 
the present time. He also stressed the need for anti- 
aircraft guns and aeroplanes. So far as I can judge, 
the next two weeks may be critical for Finland. Help 
to be of real avail must be sent quickly. 


e I learned to-day for the first time that Vuori, the 
Finnish Trade Union leader, had been a strong Commu- 
nist at one time, and that he had served several years 
in gaol because of his activities during the civil war. 
He had gone to Russia for a time, which no doubt 
accounts for his being able to speak Russian. Aaltonen, 
the Secretary of the Social Democratic Party, was also 
said to have been a Communist, and to have escaped 
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to Russia and remained there for some years. I checked 
up on this later with them both, and Vuori immediately 
acknowledged the substantial truth of this. It appears 
that he had told Downie about it earlier in the week, 
but he had overlooked mentioning it to me. Aaltonen, 
however, had never actually been a Communist, although 
he had been in Russia for a year after the civil war. 
The rest of his time was spent in dodging the police in 
various Finnish islands. 


After we had been questioned by the foreign journalists, 
as I was coming out I seemed to recognise one young, 
fresh-faced fellow. 


“« Surely, I have seen your face before,” I said. 
“Yes, you have,” he answered. 


“Was it something in connection with the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party ?” I asked. 


‘““Yes. I was connected with the I.L.P. My name 
is 39 

“Of course, I know you,” I rejoined. ‘“‘I met you 
on the channel steamer on your return from Spain.” 


“Oh, I have lost my illusions,” he said, rather bitterly. 
“T went all over Great Britain advocating the cause 
of Republican Spain. The Communists were very 
prominent in urging the people to fight against Fascist 
aggression, and now they are allowing this to be done 
in Finland !”’ 


I was then asked by a British correspondent had I 
seen D. N. Pritt’s new book. I said I had not. 


“It probably came out after you had left England,” 
he explained. ‘* He is for Russia one hundred per cent. 
in this affair. Says that Russia is justified in everything 
she has done.” 
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** Then he ought to be here,” I said, “‘and explain to 
these poor people whose homes have been bombed by 
Communists, that it is all in their own interests.” 


A Swedish journalist who had joined us, here inter- 
vened. ‘* There are many Swedish members of the 
International Brigade who are fighting here now against 
Russian aggression.” 

““ They, at least, are consistent,” I said. ‘* They 
fought against aggression in Spain, and they are doing 
it here.” 

“* That is true,” the journalist agreed. ‘‘ But they are 
certainly disillusioned about Russia.” 

Here Matson, the man who gave us the information 
on the 26th January about the Russians machine-gunning 
people who were escaping from a train, came into the 
room. He mentioned to me that a Danish journalist, 
who was present, had been on the train when this 
happened. He pointed out the Dane to me. 

I then went across to this fair-haired young fellow. 
who told me his name and the paper he represented, 
I said: ‘* Matson tells me that you were on the train 
with him when the people were machine-gunned by the 
Russians ?” 

“Who is Matson?” he queried. 


“There he is over there in that corner,” I said, 
pointing to where Matson was sitting. I then called 
Matson over, who introduced himself by saying: “‘ Don’t 
you remember me? I was in the dining-car when that 
lady came in who was wounded.” 

“Oh, yes, I recall you,” quickly said the Dane. “ It 
was a nasty business.” 


He then went on to say that he left the restaurant 
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car when the Russians started firing at the train, and 
he dashed into the wood near which the train had 
stopped. “I was at the opposite end of the wood, 
from that where Matson sought shelter,” he explained, 
and he drew a rough sketch of how the Russian "planes 
came across. He said they were only a few metres 
above the tops of the trees and he could see the aviators 
plainly. 

At this point one of the other journalists who had 
come up and had heard some of the conversation, asked 
whether the Russian ’planes had come back after flying 
over the first time. 


“Did they come back!” burst out the Dane. “ My 
God, they came over twenty times ! ” 


“You will remember,” Matson reminded me, “ that 
I said they came over about a dozen times, but .I was 
at the other end and I could not see as well as he could.” 


“What did you feel like when all this was happening ?” 
LT inquired. “‘ What was the uppermost thought in your 
mind?” 

“ Give me a gun so that I could fire at the bastards,” 
he retorted vehemently. ‘“‘ That was what I felt.” 


“Exactly what I should have expected,” I said. “I 
is the feeling of helplessness which is most difficult to 
bear.” 

We shook hands all round and then we prepared for 
our journey. I collected my cap, coat and gloves, and 
was going through the hotel door when one of the Finns 
called after me, ‘‘ Oh, you must take this with you. It 
is fine weather and there will surely be raids to-day.” 


“ This ” was a white overall similar to that which we 
had worn on our journey to the front, with a detachable 
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hood. The others, following my example, put on the 
overalls and we looked as villainous a crew of inquisitors 
as could be found in a day’s march. We crowded into 
the car, after ascertaining that there was no room for 
our luggage, which had to come on behind us in another 
vehicle, and set off for Turku at 12.45 p.m. The day 
was pretty clear and as we traversed the country it all 
appeared so serene and peaceful that it was horrible to 
conjure up the possibility of death-dealing aeroplanes 
swooping down to wreck and destroy. I noticed that our 
driver, a cheery, genial soul, if ever there was one, kept 
peering anxiously from side to side as we drove rapidly 
on. The sun was high in the heavens, the sky was blue, 
and it seemed fantastic that we could be in any danger. 
Yet the guide said, “Our military people told us this 
morning that there was sure to be bombing before the 
day is out.” But none eventuated until we reached 
Salo. Here there seemed to be more people moving 
about than one usually sees in the country, and the 
official with us said, ‘‘ There has been an air raid warning, 
I think. The people are making for the shelters.” 


“Then had we better not get through the town as 
soon as we can,” I asked, “ and make for the country ?” 


“*T will see,” said our guide and, descending from the 
motor car, he spoke to an A.R.P. man who was standing 
in the centre of the road. “‘ They have had a warning 
that Russian aeroplanes are coming this way, so I think 
we should take cover.” 


But where was the cover? Wooden houses and waste 
land didn’t seem to promise much protection. We 
looked aimlessly about us. No doubt there were shelters 
but I couldn’t imagine what they would be like. 


We decided to push on for the woods and so we 
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clambered back into the car, the driver putting ona spurt 
and we ran into open country. We dashed on at high 
speed until we approached a small wood which was 
removed from the roadway by only a few yards. “Just 
you try and get into it as quickly as you can, but do not 
stand together,” called out our guide, and we scuttled 
off, spreading out as much as we could. 


“TI can hear the sound of engines,”’ said Bell, and the 
next moment someone called, “‘ There they are. Keep 
under the trees.” 


I could see nothing, but there was a quite audible 
sound of the drone of aeroplane engines. Just at that 
moment a large dog came rushing amongst us, barking 
furiously but always keeping sufficiently far away to be 
out of reach. I wondered where he came from, but on 
looking about I observed a farmhouse a couple of hundred 
yards away. No doubt the dog had seen us taking 
shelter and had come over to investigate. Between the 
barks we could hear the unmistakable drone of the aero- 
planes, but it seemed to me that it was getting fainter. 
The others thought the same and after a time it ceased 
altogether. Then we heard the long steady sound of 
an air-raid syren giving the “All Clear.” We chatted 
and joked for a few minutes, running up and down to 
bring back the circulation as, despite the sun, the air was 
extremely cold, especially under the shade of the trees. 
Then on we went again at an increased speed. 


When we were still about forty miles from Turku we 
stopped to gratify a wish of Downie’s. He was very 
desirous of seeing the interior of a peasant’s cottage. 
We walked up to the doorway of an average sized wooden 
house, painted yellow with a white roof, and were 
admitted by a grimy-faced man. He proved to be a 
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blacksmith who, when not fully occupied with his 
smithy, worked on the roads. Our guide explained that 
we only wanted to see the house, and the conversation 
turned on the air raid. The smith said that he had 
been at a mill some three miles away earlier in the day, 
and he had received the air raid warning (evidently by 
telephone). He went out to watch the aeroplanes which 
were moving towards Turku, the ’planes being a few 
miles away from where he was. He had seen twenty- 
five machines going over with some Finnish ’planes in 
pursuit. After a time he heard an unusual noise and saw 
one of the ’planes coming down. It appeared to fall 
near a wood on the far side of a hill which he pointed out 
to us. He had no doubt whatever that the ’plane had 
been brought down. This was at ten-thirty. A second 
raid took place at 1 p.m., and the third was that which 
we had run into. 


While he was talking I was looking round the room. 
On a table I saw a newspaper and my attention was 
attracted by a picture of Oliver Stanley, our new Secretary 
of State for War. I went over to examine it more closely 
and the smith looked over my shoulder. 


He then told our guide about the raid which took 
place on Monday last in Turku, and showed him a list 
of names of the victims. Thirty-six people had been 
killed it appears, most of whom were either coming out 
of the Post Office or were in its vicinity. The first was 
a woman factory worker, the next a schoolmistress, then 
a stone mason, a car driver, the wife of a watchman, a 
woman doctor of philosophy, a young judge of the 
Court of Turku, a lieutenant of the Reserve, a watch- 
maker and an errand boy. And so the list showed how 
Stalin’s bombs had brought their trail of misery and death 
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mostly to the homes of the working people he and his 
fellow Communists profess to care so much about. The 
smith told us that some of the bombs which had been 
dropped on Monday had fallen into a bog, and he took 
an obvious satisfaction in the thought that they would 
be wasted. 


Then he invited us to see the other rooms in his 
house, apologising because they were “cold.” as it was 
too expensive to heat them all in winter, which explained 
why the family were using only the living-room. The 
smaller rooms consisted of a sort of parlour and a bed- 
room, both of them a respectable size, measured by 
working class standards in Great Britain. They were 
well but not showily furnished and there were many little 
knick-knacks lying about. Each had a large metal 
cylindrical stove in the corner, reaching almost up to the 
ceiling, ncither of which were in operation. 


The living-room was approximately twenty feet square, 
a Jarge oil lamp hanging from a beam in the centre. 
There were two beds, one iron and a larger wooden one. 
The floor was completely covered with coloured mats. 
There were two tables and a kitchen dresser, and several 
strong kitchen chairs. The stove also had an arrange- 
ment like an oven for baking and a roomy top for general 
cooking, and gave out a comfortable heat. There were 
two windows, both of them constructed like all windows 
in these cold countries, on ap outer and an inner frame- 
work of glass and of wood. Between the outer and 
inner frames on each side was a box of matches. We 
asked the reason for thisand were told that it is customary 
in this country, as the sulphur from the matches guards 
against the dampness. 


This man had lived here for twenty-seven years, and 
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had helped to build the house as well as the three out- 
houses. In addition to his wife, he had five children, 
but three of these were adults living away from home. 
He said he had a good granite-walled cellar, but neither 
he nor his wife bothered to go into it when the 
“Nolotovs ”” appear. He seemed to take great delight in 
pronouncing the name “‘ Nolotov,”’ instead of “‘ Molotov,” 
and it was explained to us that “‘ nolo ” isa word which in 
Finnish is used to describe a rather helpless person who 
has done something stupid or embarrassing. Whether 
the name was of his own devising I don’t know, but he 
apparently enjoyed saying it. 

We thanked the smith and his wife for their kindness 
in receiving us when we had come so unexpectedly, then 
we drove on. At 3.45 p.m. we were passing through a 
village, whose name the guide did not know, when we saw 
unmistakable signs that a warning had been given. 
People were scampering along the streets as fast as they 
could, and disappearing into underground shelters. We 
decided we would run on farther in the hope of finding 
shelter in the woods. The driver put on our highest 
speed and we were soon through. But,alas! We found 
ourselves in practically open country, with no woods near 
the roadway. 

Just as I was hoping we would be able to get far 
enough to come alongside a wood, one of our party called 
out, “* There are the bastards ! ” 


I stuck my head out of the car windows, all of which 
we had lowered as we could not see through them other- 
wise because of the frost which completely obscured our 
view. The icy cold wind cut my face and made my 
eyes water. 


“Where are they?” I asked, peering out. 
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“Do you see those telegraph wires? Well, look 
between the second and the third.” 


I did so and caught the glint of two aeroplanes against 
the sun. We flung open the doors and jumped into the 
roadway, scattering, although we scarcely knew what was 
the best thing to do. 


Downie said he was going to drop in the snow in the 
ditch if the *planes came too near, and the guide fully 
approved of this, saying that the snow would be a protec- 
tion against splinters. The nearest wood was a quarter 
of a mile off, but as there was no protection nearer I 
started out across the snow, sinking up to my knees in 
the process, trying to follow out the advice to “ scatter.” 
All the time 1 was glancing sideways watching the two 
*planes coming nearer to us. I was making such slow 
progress that I decided I would go no farther and I 
stopped. I didn’t want to flop down in the snow un- 
necessarily. My intention was to wait until I was sure 
they were making for us and then to fling myself down. 
I was confident they could never hit so small a target, 
although they would probably fire at the car. When they 
were about three-quarters of a mile away I saw them 
start to bank ready for turning, but I thought that might 
be a manceuvre preliminary to swooping down on us and 
firing with their machine-guns. I was relieved to find 
they had turned away. Whether they had seen us oc 
not I do not know because they were flying at a height 
which we later calculated as about from three to five 
thousand feet. I didn’t fancy the idea of throwing 
myself flat in the snow, so I was happy when they dis- 
appeared in the distance. 


We waited for a little time and then walked down the 
road until we came to a second wood, situated about 
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300 yards from the road, near which we waited until 
we were quite sure they were not coming back. 


Then we started away again. On reaching the out- 
skirts of Turku we knew something unusual was happen- 
ing, as several motor cars and lorries were drawn up on 
the side of the road. There were A.R.P. men about, a 
feature which we had observed in practically every one of 
the towns or villages through which we had come. They 
glanced at us in a rather puzzled way, but we didn’t stop. 
It appeared later that they took us for military officers in 
our white overalls and hoods, or they would not have 
allowed us to pass without a challenge. 


We drove to the police station, as we were anxious to 
have photos of the damage which was done in the raid 
which took place on Monday, and permission had to be 
obtained for this. We found that although the streets 
were deserted except for the A.R.P. men, several police 
officers were on duty, some of them sheltering under an 
arch. We introduced ourselves to the Chief of Police 
and his assistants who looked very spruce in their blue 
uniforms, with light blue stripes down the trousers, 
silver buttons and braiding. They wore no arms, and 
1 was told that in normal times only a baton is used. 
This is the first Continental country where I have found 
unarmed police. 


They explained that raids had been going on all day. 
Eight ’planes had come over a little while ago but one of 
them had been shot down. Bombs had fallen on the 
town last night from a very great height, and much 
damage had been done in the raid on Monday last. On 
that day the sky was cloudy and the raid had not been 
expected. A number of people had been caught near 
the Post Office and there was a considerable loss of life. 
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The bombing, on this occasion lasting for some minutes, 
was, in their opinion, quite indiscriminate and as the 
Head of the Detective Service put it, “‘ They are not 
pilots but murderers.” Five hundred working class 
dwellings approximately had been destroyed. 


It was now 4.30 p.m., and as the raid had been in 
progress since 2.45 p.m. and darkness would soon fall, 
we were anxious to have photos of the recent damage 
taken as soon as possible. We decided to go out and 
risk it. On ringing up the newspapers we were told 
that the photographers were in the shelters, and it was 
impossible to procure anyone quickly. The police volun- 
teered to send one of their photographers, and, in order 
that we should not be turned back by the A.R.P. men, 
they sent two police officers with us, splitting the party 
into two cars. 


We drove past many wrecked houses, the ruins of which 
were still smoking. Charred timber, twisted ironwork, 
piled-up heaps of bricks, all frozen over, lay around. 
The photographer got out of his car and set up his stand 
in readiness, glancing uneasily every few seconds up to 
the sky. Just at that moment the “‘ All Clear ” went, and 
almost immediately the silent and deserted streets began 
to be filled with people. They swarmed up like ants 
out of the shelters and holes of all sorts. Many of them 
gathered around us wondering who we were, and soon 
we could hear ‘‘ Englantilaisia’’ and we knew that we 
were identified. 


We took another photograph near the Bank of Finland 
where four people were killed, next to the Scala cinema, 
right alongside of which was a doctor’s house, reduced 
to a mass of débris from which the smoke was rising in 
clouds. Then we passed the Post Office and the Parish 
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Church Registry, between which most of the casualties 
occurred last Monday. We were shown the little bethel 
in which a bomb dropped but fortunately did not explode. 
None of these places was within a mile of the harbour or 
any other military objective so far as we could judge. 


It was now rapidly becoming dusk, and as photos in 
the fading light were out of the question we departed for 
the hotel, where we anticipated our baggage would be 
brought. It had not arrived, however, and we decided 
to go to the aerodrome as we did not know exactly what 
time the aeroplane for Stockholm would leave. Our 
driver and one of the police constables joined us at our 
request to get a cup of coffee as they both looked very 
cold, and we chatted whilst waiting. . I say “‘ we,” but 
I was busily writing up my diary as quickly as my short- 
hand would permit. 

After a time the driver of the second car from Helsinki 
put in an appearance with our baggage, and began to tell 
his adventures, which were so interesting that I stopped 
to listen to him. It appears that an air raid occurred in 
Helsinki almost immediately after we left. Bombs 
were dropped and although they were some distance 
from the hotel where we had stayed, the driver was 
compelled to remain in the air-raid shelter until 2 p.m. 


Soon after he started on the road he ran into a second 
raid at Salo, where he was detained for one and a half 
hours. This was the little town where we had our first 
warning to-day and where we had taken refuge in the 
forest. He said that there had been five separate alarms 
in Salo to-day. The premises of the O.T.K. (the 
Co-operative Society) were on fire when he arrived 
there, and were still burning when he left. This must 
have happened almost immediately after we ran through. 
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He understood that several people had been killed at 
Salo during the day. He was told by the air-raid wardens 
that the Russian ’planes had machine-gunned the people. 
I asked the driver his name, and he told me it was Svan- 
berg. Reverting to the raid on Helsinki, he said that 
the bombs used must have been very heavy because, 
although they were so far away, the cellar of the hotel 
was severely shaken at every explosion. 


Just at that point the Governor of the province in 
which Turku is situated came to see us off. He said 
that there had been almost continuous raids throughout 
the province during the day. Nineteen workers’ homes 
had been destroyed in Rauma, but no one had been 
killed. Two flights of Russian ’planes, each numbering 
thirty, had taken part, and he confirmed that the ‘planes 
had machine-gunned the people at Salo. I had taken 
out my note-bookand was quietly jotting down what was 
being said whilst the Governor was describing the raids 
to us. 


“‘ All the day from a low point the aircraft have shot 
down on the population, but fortunately no one has been 
killed except at Salo, so far as we know, although there 
have been some cases of people being wounded. We 
do not know yet. When the fighter ’planes came down 
they first distributed leaflets telling the people that the 
Russians are their friends. These leaflets did no damage. 
The next minute they fired their machine-guns. The 
houses are mostly of wood at Rauma and they don’t 
have good cellars in those small houses. So they burn 
one after another, when they are hit. Yesterday the 
Russian ’planes came over the town of Turku, but we 
had snowy weather there, so that the Russians couldn’t 
see anything. We had clouds all day and the Russians 
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dropped their bombs thirty kilometres from here in the 
marshes and the woods.” 

The Governor, a fine big man, said that the people 
were calm despite the strain of the constant raids, but 
the country badly needed fighter aircraft to beat off the 
raiders. 

At 7.30 we shook hands and made for the Finnish aero- 
plane, which was standing in darkness waiting to embark 
its passengers. There were, in fact, two ’planes, but we 
could not see them until our eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness. To my surprise the lights were switched 
on, which enabled us to find our way into the cabin. Once 
aboard, the engines were started, the ’plane taxied for 
a little across the aerodrome, and then with engines at 
full throttle we were soon in the air. 


The night was clear and starry, and we saw a bright 
red glow a few miles to our right. I later inquired 
about this and found that it was, in all probability, the 
flames from burning houses which were the cause of 
this. It was certainly far too bright for the lights of a 
town, and I could not imagine in any case that any such 
lights would be exposed in Finland. A young Dane to 
whom I spoke, and who had been fighting in Finland, 
said I could be quite sure that it was “fire bombs ” 
which were responsible. 

“T have spent all day in Abo in the bomb kellare,” 
he said with great earnestness. ‘On my hotel a bomb 
fell.” 

“What hotel were you staying at?” I inquired. 

“Tam not allowed to tell that,” he replied, and J] 
did not press him. 

Looking down I could not see very much beyond 
patches of snow and forest, succeeded later by the frozen 
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sea. At about 8.35 the faint luminance of a city was 
seen, and I guessed that now we were over the Swedish 
coast. My surmise was confirmed when a few minutes 
later the pilot flashed a torch in the cabin, and an 
attendant went forward and put on the electric lights. 
This was much appreciated by all of us, and I took out 
my note-book and resumed my diary. I was still writing 
away when I perceived the landing lights of the 
Stockholm Aerodrome. In a few seconds we made a 
perfect landing and taxied to the debarkation hall. 


The baggage was rapidly examined and soon we were 
in the autobus on our way to our hotel. I stayed up 
until well after midnight by Swedish time (just one hour 
behind Finnish time) writing my diary. My fingers 
felt as though I was suffering from an attack of writers’ 
cramp. 


| 
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SATURDAY, 3rp FEBRUARY, 1940. 


WE spent this day very quietly, just making contact 
with friends and looking about Stockholm which, as 
everyone knows, is one of the most picturesque cities 
in the world. The weather was rather cold, there being 
a biting wind and the thermometer registered 18° centi- 
grade below, or thirty-two degrees of frost Fahrenheit. 


From what I could gather from peoples’ conversation 
here, the Swedes have taken rather badly Winston 
Churchill’s recent broadcast, in which he urged the 
neutral countries to come in on the side of the Allies. 
The Scandinavians are very touchy on this subject, and 
they rather tend to resent advice publicly given to them. 
I have the impression also that they don’t feel any too 
easy in their own minds about the course they are 
pursuing towards Finland. Nor is there any doubt that 
they don’t feel too sure as to what might happen to them 
if they become involved in war. Several times in my 
presence references have been made to the way in which 
Britain and France “let down Czechoslovakia and later 
Poland,” and although it would have been easy to retort 
that the Scandinavian countries themselves have not 
shown very much readiness to render active support to 
any country until Finland was attacked, this does not 
get rid of their fear that they too might be let down. 


In the course of this morning, Phil Baker told me 
something about his experiences on the front at Kitela. 
He said he had talked to a colonel who was directing 
Operations on one of the Ladoga fronts, and who had 
been in a very hot action in which twelve Russians had 
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been captured. The Finns had no men to spare to act 
as guards, so they put labels on the Russians, and told 
them to keep walking into Finland until they saw a 
Finnish officer. They walked fifteen miles along the 
road before they met anybody, whereas they could have 
reached Russian lines merely by going nine miles through 
the woods. He gave that instance as an indication of 
the lack of morale among the Russians. 

He had also talked to forty or fifty prisoners, and 
had asked officers and soldiers at the front to tell him 
the kind of things the prisoners said. He had also talked 
to Intelligence officers who read the letters of the prisoners 
and whose job it is also to read letters found on dead 
Russians. Everywhere he had come to the conclusion 
that the Russians hated the war and thought it was 
unnecessary and wrong. Neither did they believe what 
they had been told about the way the war had started. 


In one place Noel-Baker had established very good 
relations with a group of eight prisoners, who had been 
in captivity for about ten days. They were perfectly 
happy, and one had even cheeked his gaolers, and, in 
his opinion, they had all given him true answers to his 
questions. There was one who had been through seven 
classes, which meant that he had been much better 
educated than the rest. 


Noel-Baker asked him, ‘‘ What did they tell you about 
this war?” 


The prisoner said, “‘ Well, they told us that Finland 
had attacked Russia, and that the Finnish workers had 
asked for our help against their capitalist oppressors. 
But we have been here ten days now, and I think there 
must be something wrong about that, because the 
Finnish people live so much better than we do.” 
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Phil tried to find out what were their relations with’ 
the Russian officers, and he came to the conclusion that 4 
the British and other journalists who said that discipline | 
is kept by terror, were not very far wrong. 


He asked the prisoners how their officers treated them, } 
in the matter of billets, etc. Did they see their troops 
were comfortable? And they said, ‘‘ Oh, well, if there 
are any buildings about the officers take them, and tell 
us to find a place on the ground outside.” 


“So,” said Phil to me, “‘ those poor devils were left 
to build for themselves the sort of shelter we used to 
build when we were children. Logs criss-crossed and 
covered with foliage, and that was to protect them 
against a cold which at times dropped to eighty-five 
degrees of frost.” 


Noel-Baker then said to the prisoners, ‘* The journalists 
say that when you attack you have machine-guns behind 
you. But I cannot believe that.”” And right along 
the line of prisoners there was a chorus of, “‘ Of course it 
is true,” And one man added, ‘‘and they tell us that 
if we surrender they will persecute our families at 
home.” 


He talked to this same group of men and asked them, 
““Why have you done so badly? Will it not be better 
now that they have brought up General B——?” and 
they replied, ‘‘ They can bring up ten B—— They 
cannot win any war with men like us.” 

He then mentioned two things which the Finns had 
not tried at all. He said, “‘In our country, when we 
take prisoners, we radio their names to Germany so that 
their relatives may know that they are captured, and so 
relieve any needless anxiety. Would you like me to 
arrange for your names to be radioed to Russia to your 
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families ?*’ With one accord, and with genuine feeling, 
they all said, ‘‘ For God’s sake do not do anything of 
the kind.” 


Noel-Baker then said to them, ‘* There is an organisa- 
tion in Geneva called the International Red Cross which 
has arranged the exchange of prisoners. Would you like 
me to arrange for you to be exchanged for some Finnish 
prisoners ?”’ 


And again they exclaimed, ‘‘ For God’s sake do not 
do it. We will be shot as deserters when we get back 
to Russia.” They were genuinely afraid. , 


There was much more he told me but, although | 
took careful notes, I was too tired to set it all down. 


During the evening IJ had a Swedish massage and 
bath and very pleasant it was, Here also, as in Finland, 
women are employed for such work. We got the 
9 o’clock train for Copenhagen, and naturally I took 
the opportunity of getting a good night’s sleep, by going 
to bed as soon as I could. 
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SUNDAY, 4TH FEBRUARY, 1940. 


I sLept well during the night, the wailing of fog horns 
acting as a sort of lullaby. We reached Halsinborg, 
the little port from which the railway steamer departs 
for Denmark at about 9 o’clock. We could not go via 
Malmo as that port was completely frozen over and no 
ships had been able to depart for several days past. 


The station at which the train arrived was some distance 
from the quay, and it was snowing heavily as we walked 
through the streets, following the porter who had gone 
ahead with our baggage on a truck. The vessel sailed 
at about half-past nine, and we went down to a breakfast 
of ham and eggs with plenty of bread and butter, and 
coffee. There was a lot of ice about, and as we sat at 
breakfast we could hear it crushing and breaking against 
the sides of the ship. Once or twice the cracks were 
so loud that I momentarily forgot where we were, and 
imagined we were back in Finland. 


The crossing to Elsinore took only about twenty-five 
minutes and after we had submitted ourselves to a careful 
examination of our passports we crossed the roadway 
to the station. We observed, in passing, a few railway 
trucks loaded with timber from Sweden and destined 
for Germany, which had come over with us on the ferry 
steamer. “We could do with that in England,” I 
thought to myself as I looked at it. 


We had only time to cast a hasty glance at the castle 
where Hamlet and his father held their ghostly discourse, 
but I could not help admiring the copper-clad towers 
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and casements, tinted a beautiful light green with the 
action of the salt air. Then, as Charles, Dickens would 
say, ‘It snowed and snowed and snowed, and still it 
kept on snowing.” We all wondered whether we were 
going to beable to catch the ’plane for England to-morrow 
as we had hoped. We had heard that no ’planes had been 
flown for four days from Copenhagen, but we hoped 
we would be as fortunate in that respect as we had been 
in others. 

After we had secured an hotel, we went along to meet 
our Labour and Trade Union colleagues from Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, who had been in conference on 
their mutual problems since yesterday. We gave a brief 
account of our experiences and stressed the need for 
additional help being given to Finland as quickly as 
possible. We described what we knew of the military 
and economic situation, and it was gratifying to learn 
of the special efforts which Sweden, in particular, is 
making to render effective aid. 

We were told that a scheme had been devised by the 
Danish Trade Unions and Employers’ Organisations, 
under which workers would volunteer for service in the 
Finnish workshops and munition factories, and thus 
release Finnish workmen for the front. It is hoped that 
some thousands of workers will go to Finland for this 
purpose under the scheme. In all three countries great 
efforts are being made by the Trade Unions to raise 
funds, and many thousands of workers are paying regular 
weekly contributions, and sacrificing a large percentage 
of their wages, to render the assistance which the Finns 
so badly need. 

I spent the remainder of the day writing and reading 
and went early to bed. 
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WE rose this morning at 7 a.m., and after a very light 
breakfast proceeded to the air port. Here we were kept 
hanging about for a long time. Snow was falling heavily, | 
and at the time we were due to depart a voice came over 
the loud speaker, saying that the machine was delayed 
for fifteen minutes. Half an hour later we heard another 
message, “* The machine for Amsterdam and London 
will be further delayed. Departure is uncertain.” This 
was unpleasant news, but we had to make the best of it. 
Danish *planes continued to arrive and depart, and a 
German machine, the “* Elbe,” took off for Berlin. There 
was nothing for it but to wait for further news. At 
10.40 another message came over the loud speaker to 
the effect that the plane would start for Amsterdam at 
11.30. I couldn’t understand the necessity for this delay, 
because the snow had ceased for a considerable time, 
and the sun was shining brightly. But, of course, there 
may have been unfavourable weather reports from 
Amsterdam. 


At 11.30 we marched over the snow to the orange- 
coloured aeroplane with the name “ Holland” painted 
in big letters along the fuselage, and in a few minutes 
we were in the air. The steward at once put the clocks 
back three-quarters of an hour, so that it was now 10.45 
by Dutch time. He announced to us that we should 
be in Amsterdam at 2.30 by the revised time, which meaat 
a journey of roughly three and three-quarter hours. 
Unlike the outward journey, the car was well heated— 
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too well for my liking, as the heat made me feel rather 
sick. f opened the ventilator above my head, ignoring 
the black looks of the other passengers. Some other 
Britishers soon followed my example, but the atmosphere 
was still close and even stifling, although I had discarded 
my overcoat and heavy clothing. 


A few minutes before 2 p.m. I heard the steward 
talking to another passenger, and I was surprised to 
hear the word ‘‘ Brussels.” I listened and soon found 
that the passenger was inquiring when we should arrive 
at Amsterdam, and had been told that instead we should 
go to Brussels! He questioned the steward, but he 
could not give any reason for this change in the route. 
We were flying very high and the weather seemed perfect. 
Why then should we be diverted in this fashion? Was 
there bad weather telow which made it impossible to 
land at Amsterdam? These were the thoughts passing 
through my mind while I sat half-smothered in the over- 
heated car. 


Finally I called the steward over and said, “ Did } 
hear you say we are going to Brussels?” 

“Yes.” 

““Why have we to go there?” 


“We couldn’t land at Amsterdam. There was a 
fog. Very bad fog. All the way down the coast as well.” 


“Can we get to London to-night ?” 


“ There is a slight chance, but only a very slight one. 
We can’t get a flying permit to go to England after 
3 o’clock. We must fly in daylight.” 

Disappointed as we all were, we had to make the best 
of it. Soon the pilot started to descend and did so 
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rather rapidly. So much so that I thought my 
were going to burst with the pressure on them, and [ 
had to press the drums with my palms to make the pain 
endurable. The ‘* Fasten Seat Belt ’” notice was switched 
on by the pilot to warn us that we were about to land, 
It must have been difficult to do so, because we came 
down to about six hundred feet and then went up high 
again, cruising for a considerable time. At exactly 2.40 | 
we landed. Had we been half an hour later I doubt 
whether we could have done so, because the mist was 
closing in fast. We were told that there was little possi- 
bility of getting a ‘plane until Wednesday next. We 
had to secure visas and then drove to an hotel. In the 
evening we had food and afterwards I went to bed early. 
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TUESDAY, 6TH FEBRUARY, 1940. 


I spent the morning in bed, except for the occasions 
when the telephone roused me up to reply to press 
correspondents. We have decided that unless we can 
leave to-morrow, we are going on to Paris, as we think 
we shall have better prospects of getting home from there. 
Downie made up his mind to leave for Paris to-day as 
he has some business to attend to there. The steamer 
is supposed to go from Ostend to-morrow, but the 
journey is a fatiguing one, and the departure not at all 
certain, so. we prefer to take our chance of securing an 
aeroplane. 
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WEDNESDAY, 7th FEBRUARY, 1940. 


WE were very disappointed when, on appearing at the 
Air Terminal and waiting for over two hours, we were © 
told that no ’plane could leave to-day. That decided us 
to go on to Paris and tickets were bought, and we started — 
away on the 5.41 train. We were lucky to secure seats 
as the train was simply packed, but we had a comfortable 
journey until we reached the French frontier. 


Here our bags were taken from the train, and we 
joined the crowd of jostling and gesticulating passengers, 
each of whom was vainly endeavouring to attract the 
attention of the elderly, unruffied female Customs officer 
who was examining the bags. Noel-Baker smiled at her 
engagingly, explaining who we were, and that we had 
come from Finland, showed her his Russian tin helmet 
with the Soviet star displayed on the front, and she 
readily passed our luggage. We were not at the end of 
our trials, because there was a declaration to be made 
in respect of our money. We filled up the necessary 
forms, declaring exactly what we had in each currency, 
whether Finnish, Swedish, Danish, Belgian, French or 
English, and took them into the mob of exasperated 
people who were standing waiting for the one official to 
check and stamp the declarations. Everyone clutched 
his money tightly in his hand, but I saw no one required 
to count it over in the presence of the officials. 

After half an hour had expired in this way, relief 
arrived in the shape of a fat Frenchman in a beret and 
pullover. He gave a glance around him, took a deep 
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breath, and threw himself vigorously into the task of 
stamping and issuing, with the result that the stream of 
passengers moved steadily forward. There remained 
the passport examination and here again the passengers 
resembled a crowd clamouring at the gates of a football 
ground. The officials worked with an imperturbable 
thoroughness, and after another twenty minutes or so 
our turn came. The officials at once recognised us, 
said they had read about our journey in the newspapers, 
and gave us the O.K. with a friendly smile. 


Then we found ourselves back in the railway carriage 
again, helping the porter to haul the seven or eight bags 
on board, and soon afterwards the train started. We 
had taken the precaution of securing tickets for dinner 
and soon forgot our troubles and delays under the con- 
soling influence of a good meal. 

We reached Paris a few minutes after midnight. We 
soon secured rooms in a nearby hotel and at 12.45, after 
a bath, I was snugly in bed. 


SON LS en ee 


~ ome 
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THURSDAY, 8TH FEBRUARY, 1940. 


I was up at nine o’clock, had a light breakfast and after- 
wards we had a talk with Leon Blum, in whose quaint 
old home situated on the Ile de la Cité we spent an 
enjoyable quarter of an hour. He said that the feeling 
in France was definitely rising in favour of Finland, and 
if this gallant little country was conquered by the 
Russians, because of lack of help from France and Great 
Britain, there would certainly be a serious reaction 
against the Government. 


Blum, whose long experience as a French politician 
and statesman has made him well qualified to judge in 
such matters, was very definite on this. Noel-Baker 
and I both emphasised the difference between promises 
and performance. The French and British Governments 
must realise that their help must be delivered quickly, 
or else the Finns might find themselves in a bad way 
within the next few weeks. Neither Government had 
promised to send nearly enough heavy artillery. That 
point was most important. 


He sat chatting to us, in his dressing-gown with the 
windows open despite the raw atmosphere, about politics 
in general and the war in particular. and I was sorry 
when we had to bid him adieu. Our spirits were 
damped considerably when on reaching the hotel we 
learned that the British aeroplane in which we were to 
travel had engine trouble and could not go until to- 
morrow! I made hasty enquiries and secured seats in 
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another machine, with the kind help of the Manager of 
Air France, and at 2 p.m. we started for England. 


We had only been fiying for about half an hour when 
I noticed that the air was becoming very misty. We 
were very lightly loaded, having on board only about 
eight passengers. Over the Channel the mist seemed to 
cling about one hundred and fifty feet or so above the 
water, and I wondered to myself whether it would clear 
sufficiently to give us good room as we passed over the 
coast. The pilots must have some anxiety on journeys 
such as this, as war-time regulations require that the 
aeroplane must always fly low enough to be seen from 
the ground. Otherwise it would be shot at. 


We crossed over the beach at .......... at a height 
of about four hundred feet, I should say. The ceiling 
was still low, but far better than we had during our last 
quarter of an hour in France, and we reached home 
safely soon after four o’clock. So ended our journey to 
Suomi, the “‘ land of sixty thousand lakes.” 
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POSTSCRIPT 


AFTER the foregoing matter was printed, events took a 
dramatic turn with the sudden opening of peace - 
negotiations through the instrumentality of Sweden. 
What the outcome of these will be it is impossible to 
predict at the moment of writing. That the situation | 
of Finland is serious cannot be questioned. 


On our return I said publicly on behalf of the Delega- 
tion that the next six weeks or so might well be critical | 
for Finland. We knew that would depend on factors 
largely outside the control of the Finnish Government. 
We tried to convey this to quarters where its significance 
would be properly understood. Throughout my diary 
I stressed the need for help to be given on an adequate 
scale quickly. I believed then, and I believe now, that 
if that help was forthcoming, Finland could hold the 
invader at bay. 


The resolution of the Finns was far too strong to 
have seriously deteriorated because of the Russian 
break through on the Summa sector. This, I can now 
say, was the front visited by our Delegation. That the 
possibility of a break through here was foreseen, unless 
Finland was rapidly supplied with the guns and aero- 
planes she so badly needed, is quite evident from our 
interview with Field Marshal Mannerheim, recorded 
in my diary on the 28th January. Not that I had any 
intention of mentioning this publicly at the time the 
notes were written. Events, however, have now made 
it unnecessary to delete the passage. In the light of a 
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possible break through, all preparations had been made 
by the Finns for a withdrawal to other positions. 


What has happened since is simply this. The 
promised deliveries of aeroplanes and munitions have 
not reached the Finns rapidly enough. Figures which 
I have seen published showing the extent of the aid 
rendered by Britain and France are misleading. 
Undoubtedly much material has been sent, and more 
has been promised, but the assumption that the whole 
of the published quantities are in the hands of the Finns 
is completely unfounded. Strongly as I resent the 
delay, I understand something of the obstacles which 
have to be surmounted, and I recall that Britain and 
France, although at war themselves, have done far more 
than any other country. 


Norway and Sweden constitute a bottle-neck through 
which everything must pass. It is the attitude of these 
countries which can finally determine the degree and the 
speed with which Finland’s needs can be supplied. I 
know their anxiety to keep out of war, and I appreciate 
the help they have already given. Sweden is the only 
country which, so far, has sent volunteers in substantial 
numbers. But, certainly, what has been done is com- 
pletely inadequate. Finland requires quickly aeroplanes, 
guns and men. Whatever Sweden does will probably 
determine the action of Norway. Sweden’s attitude in 
regard to the transport of materials has shown her strong 
sympathy with Finland, but she has set her face against 
large numbers of armed men crossing her territory. 
Unless a change takes place in that attitude, Finland’s 
position will become really desperate. 


No doubt these are some of the considerations which 
will determine the action of Finnish statesmen in the 
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negotiations which are understood to be on foot. I 
sincerely hope that an honourable and just peace will © 
be attained, but if Finland is compelled to fight on, it 
is the duty of her neighbours and of all freedom loving 
peoples, to give her the help to which, in accordance 
with international law, she is so clearly entitled. What- 
ever may be the outcome, I shall always treasure a vivid 
memory of my visit to a gallant people, striving valiantly 
to preserve their freedom and independence against 
tremendous odds. 


9TH Marcu, 1940. 
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